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THE LIFE OF THE COMMON SOLDIER IN THE UNION 
ARMY, 1861-1865 


By Frep A. SHannon 


It is with some feeling of hesitancy — not to say trepidation — 
that the modern research student approaches those phases of 
American social history involving the activities of either of the 
belligerents in a conflict such as the Civil War, especially since 
his findings are subject to the jealous scrutiny of active partici- 
pants in the affair, whose recollections have, to say the least, 
not been diminished in intensity through sixty-five years of re- 
flection. Even the correct name for the struggle is considered a 
point to fight over. The time was when the belligerent North 
referred to it as the ‘‘ War of the Rebellion’’ and a no less mili- 
tant South was proud to agree that this was indeed a rebellion 
against tyranny. A later generation compromised on the less 
bellicose title of ‘‘Civil War,’’ and for a time this was pretty 
generally accepted by the historians of both sections. But to- 
day we are told that even this harmless-sounding name is offen- 
sive, and consequently the more recent group of textbook writers, 
with a view to sales, have been vying with each other to coin an 
appropriate title, equally acceptable to either section. From 
the present state of mind, we may safely conjecture that we will 
soon be informed that there was no war at all, but that North and 
South were merely involved in a four-years’ disarmament con- 
ference. 

However, regardless of such quibbling, it seems that, consid- 
ering the fact that the southern and border states, which fur- 
nished the troops for the Confederate army, also supplied a total 
of 445,000 soldiers to the Union cause,’ there is no question but 


1 The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), Series III, Vol. IV, 1269-70. 
Hereafter this work is referred to as the Rebellion Records. Over 150,000 of these 
soldiers, including 100,000 negroes, were from the eleven Confederate States. 
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that this was a real Civil War of the most deplorable nature. 
even if we leave out of consideration the temporary independ 
ence of the Confederacy. 

Bearing in mind the continued sectional controversy over tly 
merits and faults of this momentous conflict, let us now proceed 
with utter indifference to such inconsequential matters and con- 
sider the evidence, as it may come to hand, regarding the phasi 
here to be presented. 

The lot of the private in the Union Army during the Civil War 
was established largely by two sets of conditions: first, those 
emanating from the policy of the government (federal and state) 
toward the army; and second, those resulting from the natural 
reactions of the soldier toward the unaccustomed conditions of 
army life. 

As to governmental responsibilty, it is fair to say that the 
private in the ranks was the least considered factor in the pros 
ecution of the Civil War. This was perhaps not because of a 
conscious discrimination against him, nor because his worth was 
underestimated, but a consequence of the looseness of organiza 
tion and lack of centralization in the control of the army, which 
resulted in a haphazard policy of military management, not onl) 
detrimental to the main task of restoring the Union, but inci- 
dentally subversive of the desirable aim of conserving the 
strength, efficiency, and lives of the troops. The soldier, espe 
cially in the first year of the war, was the victim of ignorant offi 
cers, of swindling contractors, and of unserupulous federal in 
spectors of provisions; and throughout the war the army was 
burdened by an astounding stupidity in the ordnance bureau, un 
relieved by keener understanding among superior officers of the 
War Department. 

The effect of state control of recruiting and of civilian officers, 
indiscriminately selected, upon the army was little short of dis 
astrous.2. The reaction upon the men themselves was scarcels 
less pernicious. When a neighboring political boss or the vil 
lage livery stable proprietor became captain of a company of his 
acquaintances, he could not be expected to command much re 
spect from his subordinates, who .often knew more of military 


2F,. A. Shannon, ‘‘State Rights and the Union Army,’’ Miss. Val. Hist. I 
XIT, 51-71. 
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tactics than he. Efforts to assume the dignity consonant with 
military rank were likely to excite ridicule, and frenetic efforts 
to display military knowledge were provocative of contempt. 

Consequently the discomfiture of an officer was a treat to the 
privates, and the more important the officer the greater the fun. 
If the commanding general, recently graduated from the court- 
house, were thrown from his horse, the situation could be made 
more delectable only if his landing place were a mud-puddle.* A 
command from a corporal was considered an impertinence and, 
if repeated, might even result in a reprimand from the offend- 
ed person. Sergeants and corporals were mere necessary evils 
to facilitate drill, and were obeyed or not according to the way 
the soldiers felt about it. The sergeant pleading with his squad 
and the private patronizing his captain were even made the sub- 
jects for illumination by popular cartoonists.* So seldom was a 
strict and eapable disciplinarian found among the line officers 
that, whenever encountered, such a one became an object of uni- 
versal hatred until his value in conserving the life of his com- 
mand was demonstrated in battle.° 

The ordinary officer, if diligent, usually kept just one or two 
jumps ahead of the men in the mastery of Scott’s or Hardee’s 
Tactics, the Army Regulations, and the Articles of War, but was 
none the less intolerant of the recruit whose knowledge was still 
more fragmentary and faulty.’ Yet, when the blind thus led the 
blind, the situation was not always devoid of interest to the men 
in the ranks. If the blustering colonel of cavalry, as uncertain 
of the art of riding as of the science of military tactics, grasped 
for the saddle pommel to retain his seat, and in so doing lost his 
sheaf of unlearned orders in a gust of wind, a half-holiday for 
the regiment was a foregone conclusion. The situation, how- 
ever, was likely to be reversed when a confused officer precipi- 

’Olynthus B. Clark (ed.), Downing’s Civil War Diary . . . (Des Moines, 
1916), 84; A. F. Sperry, History of the 33d Iowa Infantry Volunteer Regiment, 
1863-66 (Des Moines, 1866), 74. 

4Evan R. Jones, Four Years in the Army of the Potomac: a Soldier’s Recollections 
(London, n. d.), 46. 

5 Harper’s Weekly, V, 320, 464. 

® William F. Scott, Story of a Cavalry Regiment . . . (New York, 1893), 
14-15; 8. H. M. Byers, With Fire and Sword (New York, 1911), 26-27. 

7 Jones, op. cit., 44; Harper’s Weekly, VI, 542. 
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tated his men into a quagmire and then failed to locate in the 
index of his book citations to any order for extricating them 
again. Of course, improvisation was the final resort.® 
Many of the results of this lack of discipline were far from 
being of such harmless nature. When officers failed, as they 
often did, to maintain adequate inspection of the guard while th, 
army slept near to the enemy, they, rather than the sleeping sen 
tinels were the proper subjects for court martial sentence. Yet 
such recklessness was to be found even in veteran regiments.’ 
So rampant was negligence that officers were known to make 
it an excuse to escape penalties for worse offenses. Thus a lien 
tenant, tried for neglect of duty for allowing a soldier on im 
portant picket service to be found with two inches of sand in the 
bottom of his gun, pleaded, for mitigation of his sentence, that 
it had never been the practice in the regiment to inspect the guns 
of men on sentry duty. This was after three years of warfare.’ 
In the minutiae of administration, multitudes of things were 
left unlearned. Some army camps, in consequence, were scenes 
of indescribable filth, while ordinary sanitary measures were 
lacking in many. Some officers were thoroughly incompetent 
for the task of enforcing or even understanding the sanitary 
regulations. ‘‘I have ridden through a regimental camp,”’ said 
an old officer, ‘‘whose utterly filthy condition seemed enough to 
send malaria through a whole military department, and have 
been asked by the colonel, almost with tears in his eyes, to ex 
plain to him why his men were dying at the rate of one a day.’’ 
Lack of adequate clothing and camp equipage might often be 
charged to the War Department or the Quartermaster General’s 
Bureau, but when soldiers failed to change their underwear for 
six weeks at a time in mid-summer, their officers were directly 
culpable. In some regiments, it seemed that there was collusion 
between colonels and quartermasters to cheat the men out of 
their allowances. Some men got full rations and others got 
almost nothing, while the officers were loafing around in Wash 


, 


8 Seott, op. cit., 15-16; Jones, op. cit., 45; Downing’s Diary, 16. 

® Regis de Trobriand, Four Years with the Army of the Potomac (Boston, 1559), 
87-88: Thomas Wentworth Higginson, ‘‘Regular and Volunteer Officers,’’ Atlant 
Monthly, XIV, 355. 

10 Higginson, loc. cit., 354. 


11 Tbid., 355. 
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ington. At the same time other officers went to the opposite 
extreme of being too zealous in drilling and punishing men,” 
resorting to all the meaner forms of castigation for which the 
army Was notorious, such as bucking and gagging and hanging 
by the thumbs, stopping short only of flogging, which, fortunate- 
ly, had been abolished shortly before the war. 

On the other hand, some of the problems of discipline were 
the direct result of irrepressible tendencies on the part of cer- 
tain men, which would have severely taxed the abilities and 
patience of expert officers. Freed from the restraint of home, 
or never having known moderation, many soldiers were inclined 
to become intractable and exceedingly offensive to the inhab- 
itants of the cities or countryside where they were quartered." 
At the same time, without any deliberate evil intention, a great 
many soldiers, otherwise law-abiding, were willing to take ad- 
vantage of their liberties, under lax disciplinary conditions, and 
commit acts of minor vandalism. 

The culmination of these conditions was disclosed in the worst 
crimes of the soldier: desertion, sometimes combined with trea- 
son, and mutiny. The 260,339 desertions reported from the ranks 
during the war ** are eloquent testimony to laxity of discipline. 
These figures do not include ordinary absence without leave. At 
Camp Curtin, in 1862, when sentinels were armed merely with 
clubs, the soldiers came and went when they pleased. They 
‘rushed the guards to go bathing in the river, and . . . did duty 
generally when it was convenient.’’ Even a three days’ absence to 
neighboring towns was not reported as desertion.*® Actual mu- 
tiny was infrequent, and when encountered was handled severe- 
ly, yet General George B. McClellan said, ‘‘I think the trouble 
arose rather from poor officers than from the men.’’ ** 

Still worse than this travesty of discipline, in its discernible 
effect upon the soldier, was the deprivation and discomfort at- 
tendant upon the haphazard practice of army contracts which 


12 New York Tribune, July 17, 1861. 

18 Trobriand, op. cit., 63, 78; New York Tribune, May 9, June 6, 1861. 

14 Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. V, 109. 

15C, A. Ramsey, ‘‘The Story of the Headquarters Clerk and Sergeant Major,’’ 
Story of our Regiment: a History of the 148th Pennsylvania Volunteers, Written by 
the Comrades, Joseph W. Muffly (ed.) (Des Moines, 1904), 336. 

16 George B. McClellan, McClellan’s Own Story . . . (New York, 1887), 99- 
100; New York Tribune, Aug. 17, 23, Sept. 16, 1861. 
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grew out of the hectic experiments of 1861.‘ While the gover). 
ment was throwing its scores of millions of dollars to sate th, 
greediness of contractors and official inspectors, the soldiers 
were often stinted in the very necessities for existence. Thoug 
early regiments were often feasted and feted when departing 
from their homes, though, for instance, food could be bought oy 
the market so cheaply that eggs sometimes cost only a quarter 
for six dozen,** the era of plenty was usually short lived and th 
situation was soon reversed. Outside the open markets, whet 
er provisions were purchased from neighboring farmers or 
‘ame through the usual channels of the contractors, those wh 
had things to sell believed in getting as much as possible for 
their produce, and none may accuse them of infidelity to their 
beliefs. The War Department had early opportunity to com 
plain that subsistence per man was costing three times the ne 
essary fourteen to twenty cents aday.”® Even at such prices th 
food was often far from desirable. The staple article of diet, 
‘‘salt horse,’’ was searcely better than the ‘‘embalmed beef”’ of 
later Spanish War fame, and the alternative of salt pork was 
rarely more agreeable. Both, in the absence of sufficient veg 
tables, were breeders of scurvy. Nor was the butter of varie 
gated hue, distinctive odor, and titanic strength always a wel 
come addition to the diet.*° 

Appeals from governors and the activities of Soldiers’ Aid 
Societies did much to remedy this situation,” but such benev 
lence and foresight represented only an infinitesimal part of th 
provisioning of the soldiers. Foraging and the army sutlers 
were the regular refuges for the weary victims of ‘‘salt horse’ 
and pickled pork. 

17 Shannon, loc. cit., 59-61. 

18 Cyril B. Upham, ‘‘ Arms and Equipment for the Iowa Troops in the Civil War,’’ 
Iowa Journal of History and Politics, XVI, 47; Theodore Winthrop, ‘‘New York 
Seventh Regiment: Our March to Washington,’’ Atlantic Monthly, VII, 746; New 
York Tribune, April 22, 18¢1. 

19 Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. I, 586, 596-97. 

20 For characteristic descriptions see G. Haven, ‘‘Camp Life at the Relay,’’ H 
per’s Monthly Magazine, XXIV, 631; Frane B. Wilkie, The Iowa First: Lett 
from the War (Dubuque, 1861), 7, 69. 

21 A typical appeal from a governor is in Benjamin F. Shambaugh (ed.), Messag 


and Proclamations of the Governors of Iowa (Iowa City, 1903-1905), II, 502-9 
See also Upham, loc. cit., 47. 
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In the matter of clothing the soldier did not find such ready 
recourse to his ingenuity for relief. He suffered from shortage 
of supply, poor methods of distribution, inferior materials and 
workmanship, and his own improvidence —the latter being 
largely the result of poor army organization and worse disci- 
pline. 
~ The war was half over before the shortage of supply was erad- 
icated.2. In the meantime, while American manufacturers and 
contractors were trying to prevent foreign buying,** governors 
were procuring a varied assortment of clothing, bedding, and 
supplies from all available sources, much of the product being 
more notable for its cost than for uniformity, durability, or util- 
ity.* Volunteer assistance was solicited and generously ren- 
dered (in one instance, at least, actually by an express com- 
pany). Soldiers’ Aid Societies, composed of women possessed 
of laudable purpose but indifferent skill, sewed and knitted for 
the home recruits. Even society women deserted for a time 
their ecards and teacups to knit socks of wondrous design,** until 
they tired of the fad. The shortage of blankets was actually 
remedied to some extent at one time, in 1862, by the request of 
the War Department that new recruits bring their own bedding 
with them when they enlisted.** All these irregular sources of 
supply were in addition to the numerous odds and ends which 
well meaning relatives sent to the front to add to the burdens 
of the men. 

Later in the war, when the War Department had sufficient 
supplies on hand, still the processes of distribution were so poor 
that frequently some regiments were in dire want while others 

22 Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. I, 582-83, 608-609, Vol. II, 355, 371-73; 
Charles A. Dana, Recollections of the Civil War . . . (New York, 1898), 162. 
Dana was at the time an assistant Secretary of War. 

23 Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. I, 583-86. 

24 Augustus Louis Chetlain, Recollections of Seventy Years (Galena, Ill., 1899), 
72; Upham, loc. cit., 30, 38; New York Tribune, April 20, 1861; Annual Message of 
Governor Ramsey to the Legislature of Minnesota, Delivered January 9th, 1862 (St. 
Paul, 1862), 27-28; S. H. M. Byers, Iowa in War Times (Des Moines, 1888), 45. 


30th of Byers’s books are rabidly partisan in treatment where issues between the 
sections are concerned. 

25 Shambaugh, op. cit., II, 504; New York Tribune, April 23, May 24, Oct. 5 
Nov. 9, 1861; Upham, loc. cit. 31; Wilkie, op. cit., 21-22. 

26 Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. II, 483. 
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were encumbered with a surplus. The Quartermaster General] 
displayed great negligence, and probably favoritism, in the pur 

veyance of camp equipage and clothing.** Neighbors of Illinois: 
seem to have had some justification for the charge that Governor 
Richard Yates, who was always as insistent in his requests as he 
was profuse in his advice to the administration, received prior 
consideration in his requisitions for Illinois troops.” 

Personal distribution in the regiments was scarcely any better. 
It sometimes consisted of a mad scramble upon a pile of clothing 
and shoes, where each took what he could get, trusting to the 
opportunity of trading if more suitable size and fit than chance 
afforded were desired.” 

The uniforms of the army in 1861, supplied under such eondi- 
tions as these, were as motley in hue as they were insecure in 
texture. Three regiments from the same state had no less than 
five distinct colors of uniforms: blue, gray, black and white 
striped, dark blue with green trimmings, and light blue. One of 
the regiments was caparisoned, each man with ‘‘a light blouse 
with green collar and patent leather belt, dark grey pants . . ., 
a black felt hat turned up at one side and fastened by a tin bull’s 
eye, the size of a sauce plate,’’ trimmed in the national colors. 
Still other regiments affected the brilliant red, baggy breeches, 
and the turbans and fezzes of the Algerian Zouaves. Many of 
these outlandish outfits were still to be found in the army in 
1862." 

The worst effect of this variegated display was that, when 
Union troops met Confederates likewise bedizened, it was diffi 
cult to distinguish between friend and foe, and fatal blunders re 
sulted.** So frequently did such mishaps occur that the War 

27 Ibid., 355-56. 

28 Simon Cameron rarely denied his requests. Idem, Series III, Vol. I, 985 (in 
dex), ‘‘Illinois, Governor of, Correspondence, War Department’? for citations. For 
protests from other governors, Upham, loc. cit., 37; Rebellion Records, Series 111 
Vol. I, 163, 186. 

29 Byers, Iowa in War Times, 496. 

80 Upham, loc. cit., 38; Wilkie, op. cit., 14. For similiar descriptions see Julian 
W. Hinkley, Narrative of Service with the Third Wisconsin Infantry (Madison, 
1912), 6. 

31 Trobriand, op. cit., 83; Harper’s Weekly, VI, 135, 137. For illustrations, idem, 
V, 353 


32 Jbid., 562. 
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Department had finally to ban all colors except the regulation 
light and dark blue, and by the winter of 1862-63 the army for 
the first time may technically be said to have been uniformed.** 

Shortage of clothing is easily explained; inefficiency of distri- 
bution might reasonably be expected as one of the natural blun- 
ders of a non-military state in preparation for a great war; ec- 
centricity of color and design can be forgiven; but the substitu- 
tion of shoddy for genuine cloth was a crime against civilization, 
if not against the statutes. From the descriptions of Civil War 
shoddy of 1861, it must certainly have exceeded in rottenness 
anything since produced, 1917 and 1918 not excepted. A serious 
magazine article describes it as ‘‘a villainous compound, the 
refuse stuff and sweepings of the shop, pounded, rolled, glued, 
and smoothed to the external form and gloss of cloth. . . .’’* 
Blankets were equally bad, frequently being only about a third 
the regulation size, so rotten that they were easily perforated 
by the fingers or toes of their occupants, of such light and open 
weave as to protect neither against cold or rain, and addicted to 
falling to pieces without previous warning.*® 

The testimony of the soldiers is eloquent of the uselessness of 
much of this material. Men on the first day’s march ‘‘or in the 
earliest storm, found their clothes, overcoats, and blankets scat- 
tering to the winds in rags or dissolving into their primitive ele- 
ments of dust under the pelting rain.’’ One day they had brand 
new uniforms, the next day they were practically naked.” A 
Wisconsin regiment, ten days after it had been accoutered in 
bright new uniforms, had to be supplied again with blue overalls, 
in order that the soldiers might with decency be seen upon the 
streets.” Not a man in the ‘‘Iowa First,’’ it was predicted by 
an observer, would ‘‘run from a lady or the enemy. For very 
shame’s sake they would not dare turn aught but their faces to 
either.’’ * 

83 Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. Il, 803; New York Tribune, Feb. 18, 1862. 

*4 Robert Tomes, ‘‘ The Fortunes of War: How They Are Made and Spent,’’ Har- 


per’s Monthly Magazine, XXIX, 227-28; New York Tribune, May 1, 1861; Shannon, 
loc. cit., 60. 

6 Trobriand, op. cit., 136; Harper’s Weekly, V, 512; New York Tribune, May 1, 
Nov. 22, 1861. 

86 Tomes, loc. cit., 228. 

87 Hinkley, op. cit., 6-7. 

88 Wilkie, op. cit., 65, 84. 
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Elsewhere, even colonels were seen riding about on horseback 
in dressing gowns and slippers, and, in the Army of the Potomac. 
men were required to mount guard without trousers.’ hp 
(Juartermaster General himself admitted that sentinels walk 
about Washington ‘‘in freezing weather in their drawers, wit) 
out trowsers [sic.] or overcoats,’’ but he attributed this to lack 
of supply rather than to collapse.*® Aprons made of flour sacks 
and worn behind to hide deficiencies in trousers, were reported 
to prevail in the army in Missouri, and some men even cut w 
their overcoats at the beginning of winter to make the mor 
necessary garments.” 

An equally painful account could be inscribed concerning th, 
army shoes, which too frequently came apart the first day they 
were worn and rarely lasted a month. Stories of soldiers mareh 
ing barefooted, or with their feet bound in rags or rawhide, ar 
as numerous as the chronicles of fly-blown bacon and crawling 
cheese.*? Often, even when shoes were in abundance, the so! 
diers preferred to go barefooted rather than torture themselves 
with the wares available; for, once inured to marching barefoot 
ed, the inconvenience was less than the agony of ill-fitting shoes. 
A motto of the army was, ‘‘Trust in God; But Keep Your Shoes 
Easy !’’ * 

The worst of the story is that these flimsy garments were paid 


] 


for by the soldiers themselves. Each private had a clothing al 


© 


lowance of $3.50 a month,** any unused balance coming to him 
as additional pay. But if, on the other hand, his clothing van 
ished in the usual way and new supplies had to be issued, an) 
thing beyond this meager allowance was deducted from the reg 
ular pay of $13 a month. Considering that a conservative est! 
mate of equipment chargeable to this allowance was about $3) 
for a complete outfit, whether the best obtainable from Europ: 

89 Harper’s Weekly, V, 512; New York Tribune, July 17, 1861. 

40 Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. II, 803. 

41 Upham, loc. cit., 30-31; Chester Barney, Recollections of Field Service 
Twentieth Iowa Infantry Volunteers (Davenport, 1865), 107-108. 

42 Choice examples are in Trobriand, op. cit., 136; Wilkie, op. cit., 94-95; Up! 
loc. cit., 41, 87; Barney, op. cit., 100. 

43 Winthrop, loc. cit., 753; Barney, op. cit., 109-10. 

44 Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. I, 153, 234; U. S. Statutes at Large, XII 
269. 
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or the most fragile substitutes of the contractors,* it can readily 
he seen how soon the sutler or the government would be getting 
a dole from the monthly wage. 

In none of the preceding particulars was official blundering 
more fatal in its effect than in the matter of munitions. In the 
decade prior to the war, the world had experienced a revolution 
in the manufacture of firearms. Before 1860, modern European 
eovernments had discarded the ancient muzzle-loading guns and 
had substituted for them breech-loading rifles using copper cart- 
ridges of almost present day pattern. Furthermore, repeating 
rifles of great accuracy and simplicity of design were being man- 
ufactured by various concerns in the United States before the 
war began. The most noted of these was the Spencer repeating 
rife, which fired a magazine of seven cartridges and could be 
reloaded again in half a minute’s time, even in the hands of a 
mounted trooper. These repeating rifles were not mere experi- 
ments, but were of proved merit, widely known, and popular, 
being especially prized by sharp shooters.” 

When the most coveted of all these guns —the Spencer re- 
peating rifle — was finally given a fair trial in the army in the 
last months of the war, it proved to be an invincible weapon. 
From the time troops were supplied with it, they not only won 
their engagements but they expected to win, just as the Confed- 
erates against whom it was used became disheartened at the 
dismal odds against them. The story became popular that the 
Confederates ‘‘were saying that the Yankees had now a gun that 
they loaded on Sundays and fired all the week.’’ ” 

Yet the Ordnance Bureau consistently opposed the use of such 

45 See figures in Downing’s Diary, 16, 90; Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. II, 
804, Vol. V, 286; Upham, loc. cit., 33; Wilkie, op. cit., 14. 

© Testimony as to the superior merit of various kinds of breech-loaders is abund- 

The following accounts are particularly lucid: H. W. 8S. Cleveland, ‘‘ Rifle 
Clubs,’’? Atlantic Monthly, X, 303-10; Seott, op. cit., 63, 183, 283-84; New York 
Tribune, June 2, 1861, Jan. 17, Aug. 4, 27, 1862; Harper’s Weekly, V, 495; idem, 
VI, 239 advertisement; Wilkie, op. cit., 88; Upham, loc. cit., 27; Louis Philippe Al- 
ert d’Orleans, Comte de Paris, History of the Civil War in America (Philadelphia, 


1875-88), I, 300; Elbridge J. Copp, Reminiscences of the War of the Rebellion 
Nashua, N. H., 1911), 431-32. 
‘" Seott, op. cit., 283-84; Upham, loc. cit., 27. Good illustrations are in the Atlas 


Accompany the Official Records of the Union and “onfede rate Armies ( Washing- 
ton, 1891-95), plate no. 173. 
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guns until the war was nearly over. Even the Gatling gun, ay 
engine of fearful destructive power, firing 250 shots a minute 
with deadly accuracy, was rejected by the War Departmen 
after its merits had been proved.** The reasons for refusing to 
use modern weapons were as puerile as they were profuse: thy 
guns were too complicated; they cost too much; and anyway the 
soldiers would waste too much ammunition if given quick-firing 
rifles.*® 

So, instead of allowing the soldiers a fair fighting chance for 
their lives by arming them in modern style, the War Department 
bought all the cast-off junk of the European armies, dragged tlh, 
flint- and fire-lock muskets of Revolutionary War vintage out of 
the arsenals, and encouraged domestic manufacturers to turn 
out hundreds of thousands of similar monstrosities, in order to 
save powder and lead and comfort the self-complacency of some 
doddering imbeciles at Washington. Some of the guns pur 
chased were mere accretions of rust, of uneven caliber, some 
times with crooked barrels and defective locks. Others were 
so dangerous to their possessors that, as General U. S. Grant 
testified, the ‘‘men would hold them very tight, shut their eyes, 
and brace themselves for the shock.’’ *° 

Yet the War Department clung to its prejudices and said that 
modern guns would be difficult for soldiers to handle. <A sufi- 
cient commentary upon this oracular utterance was the proved 
inability of soldiers to manage the old-fashioned muzzle-loaders. 
Of 27,574 muskets collected from the field of Gettysburg, after 
the battle, 24,000 were loaded, 12,000 containing two unexploded 
charges each, and 6,000 were charged with from three to ten 

48‘*Richard Jordan Gatling,’’ Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography 
(New York, 1887), 617; Felix G. Stidger (ed.), Treason History of the Order of ¢) 
Sons of Liberty (Chicago, 1903), 21. The Count of Paris, in his Civil War, I, 
306, describes a similar machine gun of great effectiveness which he says was r 
jected after Lincoln himself tried it out and recommended its adoption. 

49 Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. I, 733-34; Anonymous, ‘‘Rifled Fire Arms y 
Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature, Science and Art, LIII, 561; New York 
Tribune, June 2, 1861; H. W. 8. Cleveland, ‘‘ The Use of the Rifle,’’ Atlantic M 
ly, IX, 300-306; Cleveland, ‘‘ Rifle Clubs,’’ idem, X, 303-10. 

50 House Report Number 2, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., Part II, 1. Descriptions of foreig 
purchases and domestic supplies are in Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. I, 1, 4, ¢ 
247, 293, 360, 418, 538-39; Hinkley, op. cit., 89; Upham, loc. cit., 21-24; C 
Paris, op. cit., I, 298-99; Seott, op. cit., 25; James A. Beaver, ‘‘The Co! 


el 
Story,’’ in Story of Our Regiment, 73-74 
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loads apiece. One musket had in it 23 loads, each being rammed 
down on the top of the preceding in regular order. The obfus- 
eated soldiers, unable to manage their mediaeval guns after the 
first cartridge missed fire had proceeded to go through the mo- 
tions of loading and firing as long as the gun barrel held some 
remaining space.** Such stupidity would have been impossible 
for the possessor of a breech-loader. 

But what does all this have to do with the daily life of the sol- 
dier? Simply this: since the War Department decreed that 
soldiers should not fire efficiently and rapidly, it followed that, 
in order to add to the effectiveness of the army, what was lack- 
ing in efficiency should be made up in numbers. It is fair to esti- 
mate that the fatuity of the War Department in this one par- 
ticular made necessary the doubling of the size of the army and 
undoubtedly prolonged the war. While the daily life of the in- 
dividual soldier might not have been greatly affected, the num- 
ber of soldiers and the length of service was practically deter- 
mined by the obtuse policy of the government in the matters of 
training and arming the troops. Though the War Department 
never admitted its blunders, it definitely proved its mistake 
when at the close of the war it adopted for universal use the very 
weapons which, for four years, it had denied a long-suffering 
army.”? 

Aside from such items as the above and other similar govern- 
mental factors, the daily life of the soldier was largely either of 
his own making or the consequence of the age in which he lived 
and the ordinary vicissitudes of army life. The newly mustered 
recruit first began to realize his new status when his company or 
regiment left home for concentration camp or the front. But 
leave-taking from home was not the same at all periods of the 
war. It varied from the brass band, verbose, and festive ocea- 
sions visited upon the heroes of 1861, to the unheralded pere- 
grinations to centers of high bounty in the mercenary era, or the 
grim visitations of draft officials. 

51 Theodore T. S. Laidley, ‘‘Breech-Loading Musket,’’ The United States Ser- 
vice Magazine, III, 69. 

52 Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. IV, 971-72; Vol. V, 142-43; ‘‘Gatling,’’ loe. 
cit., 617. The Chief of Ordnance who achieved the revolution was Brigadier General 


Alexander B. Dyer, the man who had done so much to bring the Springfield Armory 
to a high state of efficiency during the war. 
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In the early days, ardent recruits looked forward with unre 
strained eagerness to the hardships and battles which were to 
make of them the heroes they intended to become. Consequent- 
ly they took with considerable seriousness the furor that was 
created over them. Speeches, gifts, parades, and the mild or 
more serious flirtations with young ladies, anxious to ease tly 
pain of their departure, were accepted in the spirit of the gif 
and appreciated accordingly. Later recruits, realizing from ex- 
periences of their predecessors the humdrum realities of army 
life, were perhaps less hilarious but equally determined, and 
managed to be inducted into the mysteries of warfare with less 
display and attention than the boys of ’61. 

Kn route to camp the means of travel, at any stage of the war, 
were found to be poor enough at the best, so that long marches 
over poor roads, even in the shoes and uniforms of the contrac 
tors’ era, were sometimes preferable to rattling day and night, 
herded together along with indiscriminate piles of cordwood and 
bacon, in cheerless box ears of diminutive design. Passage by 
steamboat was scarcely to be preferred in place of the box cars. 
It was often dangerous because the closely crowded conditions 
made it difficult for all to find place on the decks to lounge by 
day or sleep at night. With a whole regiment and all its equip 
age packed onto one river steamboat, the soldiers nearest to the 
rail were in constant peril of being jostled overboard, and those 
in the midst of the crowd equally in danger of being trampled 
under foot or suffocated, and all alike were likely to suffer on a 
cold, blustery, or snowy night.” 

Once arrived in camp the recruits found themselves subjected 
to a new set of conditions. In Washington, early regiments 
were quartered wherever possible, in the Patent Office, the Cap 
itol, the Georgetown College buildings, any place found vacant.” 

Elsewhere tents of all shapes and descriptions were employed, 
culminating in the ubiquitous pup tent; vacant buildings wer 
occupied; and finally rough wooden barracks of two-gable, 
‘‘shot-gun’’ design were constructed. If quartered in tents, the 


73; Jones 


For accounts of leavetaking and travel see Chetlain, op. cit., 72 


cit., 43-44; Wilkie, op. cit., 47; New York Tribune, April 22, 1861; Byers, With F 
and Sword, 13; Barney, op. cit., 172-75; Upham, loc. cit., 44. 

54 Harper’s Weekly, V, 347; Winthrop, ‘‘Washington as a Camp,’’ Atlant 
Monthly, VIII, 105-108; New York Tribune, May 7, 1861. 
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men wrapped themselves in their blankets, covered sometimes 
by rubber ponchos, and slept on the ground. In the wooden 
harracks, they were corded along on shelves, in double rows of 
about twenty-five each, their heads toward the center, and so 
close together that when they turned over in the night it had to 
be by concerted endeavor and all at once. Barracks with accom- 
modations such as these were built at an average cost of about 
two dollars an occupant, in a day when lumber at $10 a thousand 
feet was considered exorbitant in price and a fit subject for gov- 
ernmental investigation.” 

Pup tents of diminutive size were the main reliance of the 
armies in the field, but often in winter quarters soldiers clubbed 
together and built themselves log cabins of various sizes and 
designs, warmed by earthen fireplaces fitted to indifferent chim- 
neys, Which sometimes drew and often back-fired.”° 

As to food, when freed from the domination of the contractors, 
the soldier in camp usually got all he wanted, though not always 
the things most savory to his palate; but in the field he took his 
chances at full-rations, half-rations, or no rations, forage, or 
hunger. The army ration, when received in full, was generous, 
though somewhat monotonous, and to foreign observers it 
seemed sinfully extravagant. How, even with their large ap- 
petites and wasteful methods of cooking, the soldiers could con- 
sume so large a quantity of food was totally beyond the compre- 
hension of the Count of Paris.*? When food was plentiful or 
foraging easy, the soldiers often lived in the lap of luxury, 
knowing that the next turn of the wheel of fortune might find 
them in the pangs of hunger or subsisting upon the loathsome 
wormy bacon, hardtack, or cheese still so vividly remembered 
by many a veteran. 

55Good descriptions and pictures of early quarters, tents, and barracks are found 
in: Harper’s Weekly, V, 326, 331-32, 535; Trobriand, op. cit., 79; Winthrop, ‘* Wash- 
ington as a Camp,’’ loc. cit., 111; Upham, loc. cit., 43, 45-46; Rebellion Records, At- 
las, plate CLXXIV; Count of Paris, op. cit., I, 293; Scott, op. cit., 4-5, 371; Barney, 
op. cit., 36, 169-70; Wilkie, op. cit., 41-42; Hinkley, op. cit., 9; New York Tribune, 
Nov. 8, 1861, Jan. 13, 1862. 

‘6 Trobriand, op. cit., 125-26; Jones, op. cit., 149; Sperry, op. cit., 51. 

‘7Count of Paris, op. cit., I, 297. It consisted of one pound of biscuit or 22 


ounces of bread or flour, 1} pounds of fresh or salt beef or } pound of bacon for each 
man. To this was added for each 100 men, 8 gallons of beans, 10 pounds of sugar, 


4 gallons of vinegar, 2 pounds of salt, 1} pounds of candles, and 4 pounds of soap. 
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They were often as much the victims of their own poor cook 
ing as of the sins of the contractors, especially when they es 
sayed the task of frying ‘‘slapjacks,’’ made of flour and eo} 
water fried in grease. Coffee of meredible strength and in ; 
mense quantities added to the gastronomic disturbances of tly 
men, but it was the greatest reliance of the army when on a hard 
‘ampaign, and was even voted a more necessary article of diet 
than was tobacco.** 

Tableware for these repasts was simple and imposed no i 
tricacies of etiquette upon the users. The sum total was a knifi 
fork, tin plate, tin cup, and spoon, the last named article being 
added to the list after a lapse of two years and a half of wai 
fare.*® 

The daily routine of camp life was about as monotonous as 
the government rations. At sunrise came the morning gun or 
the reveille, a signal for the sleepy men to rise and arrange ; 
simple toilet. Since they slept in their clothes and socks and 
wore their hair short and their beards long, it was usually suffi 
cient to pull on a pair of shoes and shake the straws out of thei 
whiskers, whereupon they were ready for roll call. Next cam 
short drill and then breakfast, where if no grace was said, a 
cording to the standards of the time, at least fervent remarks 
were often mumbled when food was bad and the spirits low. 
The rest of the day was occupied by inspection, meals, and mor 
drill, sometimes splendidly executed when the young women o! 
the neighborhood were out in full force and attractiveness 
look on. After supper came fun and frolic until tattoo was 
sounded, whereupon the shoes came off again and all were ex 
pected to be in bed and quiet when taps sounded at ten-thirty. 

Nobody was at a loss for ways to occupy his time or amus 
himself during leisure hours, in winter quarters, or on Sunda) 
afternoons in camp when daily routine was suspended. Music 
and singing, debates about much or nothing, improvised gle 

58 Sperry, op. cit., 61-62; Barney, op. cit., 42. 

59 Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. III, 1030. 

60 Practically all regimental histories, diaries, and reminiscences contail 
ences to the daily routine. Frequent items can also be found in newspape! 
magazines. Those especially consulted were Scott, op. cit., 371-409; Wilkie, 
36-39; Winthrop, ‘‘ Washington as a Camp,’’ loc. cit., 111-13; Haven, loc. cit., ' 
One of the best accounts devoted solely to the daily life of thesoldier is John D 
ings, Hardtack and Coffee or the Unwritten Story of Army Life (Boston, ec. 188 
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club recitals, and dramatic efforts whiled away the evenings 
for those not tempted away by the major sins of the era, such as 
eard playing, chuck-luck, or driving bargains for the wares of 
the oceasional ‘‘bootleggers’’ in those camps where attempts at 
prohibition were made. Prayer meetings and inebriate revell- 
ing added to the din of idle hours, but if the former were scantily 
attended it was equally to the credit of the army that the latter 
class was not relatively numerous. Drunkenness, while fre- 
quently encountered, did not reach alarming proportions even 
in those regiments, where kegs of whiskey and barrels of beer 
were received almost daily from well-wishers at home. Yet 
some companies prided themselves on the hospitality displayed 
by the fact that they customarily had ‘‘from two to a dozen 
barrels of lager beer on tap.’’™ 

Of daytime sports, wrestling, sparring, baseball, horse racing, 
and fancy shooting were commonest, and, when these failed to 
entertain, straight poker could generally be depended upon to 
arouse interest. Practical jokes, especially when played upon 
petty officers, and any kind of escapades involving breach of dis- 
cipline were the favorite pastime of many, especially in the era 
before camp guards were supplied with ammunition for their 
guns.” 

Rainy days and bad weather put a damper on much of this 
fun, and at such times the homesickness of the men drove them 
to letter writing — especially love letters — watching for the 
mails, the reading and rereading of letters and newspapers from 
home, the printing of their own evanescent news sheets, voicing 
discontent and criticism of officers, longing for female compan- 
ship, or even to the composition of poetry dedicated to real or 
fancied houri.** 

61 Jones, op. cit., 46, 119; Wilkie, op. cit., 39-40, 48; Barney, op. cit., 22; Seott, 


p. cit., 17, are especially eloquent concerning the cheering influences of liquid re- 


freshments. Jones, on p. 150, and Haven, loc. cit., 631-32, deal also with the matter 
of evening entertainments. 

Jones, op. cit., 151 52; Sperry, op. cit., 74; Wilkie, op. cit., 33-35. 

This phase is well described by Sperry, op. cit., 82; Barney, op. cit., 35; Down 
ig’s Diary, 134. A. M. Schlesinger’s article, ‘‘ The Khaki Journalists, 1917-1919,’’ 
Miss. Val. Hist. Rev., VI, 350-59, devotes some space to the soldiers’ newspapers of 
the Civil War. Copious samples of soldier poetry are contained in Frank Moore 
ed.), The Rebellion Record: a Diary of American Events, with Documents, Narra- 

es, Illustrative Incidents, Poetry, etc. (New York, 1861-68), Vols. I-XI. A mors 
compact work is his Civil War in Song and Story, 1860-1865 (New York, 1889). 
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Of the unromantic side of camp life much could be said an 
volumes have been written, but to little purpose. The drudgery 
and misery of warfare is the side of which the soldier sees t}), 
most, of which he complains in his generation, and which bis 
children promptly forget. ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride,’’ ‘‘Marching 
through Georgia,’’ the heroic defense of Fort Sumter, Pickett’s 
charge, ‘‘ Maryland, My Maryland,’’ and ‘‘Barbara Frietchie”’ 
are echoed in legend and song by succeeding generations, and 
buckets of gushing sentiment are spilled over the sentinel sleep 
ing at his post. But all of these were grimly prosaic things as 
actually experienced. 

Even the open-air life of the soldier did not have all the salu- 
brious effect that was supposed to accompany it. Five men died 
of disease in the Civil War for every two who died of wounds re 
ceived in battle.** Daily exposure, combined with crowded and 
ill-ventilated barracks, caused sickness and the easy spread of 
epidemics. Bad food and adulterated whiskey, imbibed as a 
substitute, took their daily toll, while the stagnant water drunk 
from southern swamps sometimes swept the pestilence of malaria 
through a camp, leaving only a remnant of live and able-bodied 
men.*° 

From such conditions and scores of similar ones the veterans 
of the Civil War were willing to admit at the close of the con 
flict that, while they had learned much, they had suffered more. 
It is only in the retrospect of a generation later —in the remin 
iscences, rather than in the diaries and letters of veterans — 
that the romantic side of the war is found to outweigh the hard 
ships and discomforts. 


64 Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. V, 664-65. The casualties in the Union Army 
totalled 359,528 divided as follows: killed in action, 67,058; died of wounds, 43,012 
died of other causes, chiefly disease, 249,468. 

65 Thomas T. Ellis, Leaves from the Diary of an Army Surgeon; or, Incidents 
Field, Camp, and Hospital Life (New York, 1863), 23, 25; Seott, op. cit., 19; Dow) 
ing’s Diary, 77, 128, 136-37, 139, 141, 142-43. The United States Sanitary Commis 
sion, organized by civilians, did much to correct camp conditions and relieve sickness 
and suffering, but the government failed to codperate with it and, as often as not 


placed actual hindrances in the way of its operation. As a result it never came to ! 

as effective as it might have been under more favorable circumstances. The most 
complete work dealing with its activities is, Charles J. Stillé, History of the United 
States Sanitary Commission: being the General Report of its Work during the War 
of the Rebellion (Philadelphia, 1866). 





THE OPERATION OF THE LAND LAWS IN THE 
MINNESOTA IRON DISTRICT 


By Fremont P. Wirru 


The first important discovery of iron ore in Minnesota was 
made in 1865 by State Geologist Henry H. Emes.' Following 
his report, numerous individuals began exploration for iron in 
the northeastern part of the state and great discoveries were 
reported from time to time in the region known as the Vermilion 
and the Mesabi ranges.” As soon as this district was known to 
contain iron in merchantable quantities, large areas were ac- 
quired by Charlemagne Tower and others associated with him; 
and on December 1, 1882, the Minnesota Iron Company was or- 
ganized with Charlemagne Tower as president.’ This company 
became the owner of more than 17,000 acres of iron land which 
Tower had acquired on the Vermilion range before the company 
was organized.* A railroad was then constructed connecting 
the mines opened by this company with Lake Superior, and in 
1884, iron ore was for the first time shipped to the lake.° 

The actual shipment of iron ore was conclusive evidence that 
the reported diseoveries were real and many other prospectors 
were attracted to this land of promise. The fact that a railroad 
had been constructed made the region more attractive. The ore 
could now be brought to market. Exploration increased, and 
by the spring of 1887 the Vermilion district was in the grip of a 
great mining boom. Each day seemed to bring new discoveries 

1Henry H. Emes, Report of State Geologist on the Metalliferous Region Border- 
ing on Lake Superior (St. Paul, 1866), 11. 

2W. G. Swart, Notes of Work Done on the Eastern Mesabi Range by Peter 
Mitchell, ms. in St. Louis County (Minn.) Historical Library. Albert H. Chester, 
Explorations of the Iron Regions of Northern Minnesota During the Years 1875-80, 
ms. in St. Louis County Historical Library. David T. Adams, ms. in private library. 
Mr. Adams gives the name of persons connected with the exploration. 

‘Certified copy of Articles of Incorporation in the United States General Land 


Office, Division D, File 85/102690. 
4 Ibid. 


5 J. H. Gruber, ‘‘Minnesota’s First Iron Mine,’’ Duluth Herald, Dee. 9, 1911. 
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of great fields of valuable ore and the Duluth newspapers lost ; 
time in reporting the facts and advertising this region of ‘gr, 
wealth.”’ 

The Duluth Daily News in almost every issue wrote of | 
tremendous wealth that was being uncovered. On Marelh &. 
predicted that ‘‘by next summer thousands of acres of mir 
lands will have risen from a nominal worth to some such valy 
as that of the Minnesota Iron Company’s property.’’ Ot 
similar statements were printed. On April 4, a full page 
vertisement contained the following optimistie report: ‘“T 
Most Extraordinary Freak of Nature in All the Continent. A 
vast Mineral Deposit of Unknown Depth and Thickness Exte: 
ing from Lake Vermilion Eastward for Seventy-five Miles. 
Vermilion Iron Range is the Coming Wonder of the Northwest 
A Solid Wall of Mineral.’’ A few days later the inrush o} 
plorers was reported and millions promised for ‘‘the hard 
pioneers of the range.’’ On April 6, the paper related the resu 
of the great finds as follows: ‘‘Iron today is on every tong 
and a tineture to satisfy every speculator and investor. 
is the excitement of a people confident in rich returns in a 1 
of endless wealth. Tower, the depot of this great iron regi 


alive. Its streets are filled with explorers and land seekers.”’ 
On May 5, it stated that capitalists were arriving daily and 
vesting in the still comparatively cheap mineral and tim! 
lands. 

During all this excitement on the Vermilion, exploration 
going on quietly on the Mesabi range, apparently without n 
success until 1890. The Merritt brothers of Duluth were n 
active in the exploration of this section.’ Beginning in 1890, 
portant discoveries were reported in this region and from 18° 
to 1893 great excitement prevailed. Here, as in the Vermili 
district following the discoveries of 1887, optimism held 
Here also enthusiastic reports came with nearly every issu 
the newspapers. In fact, the Mesabi boom of 1892 was great 
even than the Vermilion boom of 1887. Duluth was the cent 
of exploring operations. <A large portion of the people in D 

6 Jbid., March 7 and 24, 1887. 

7 Hearings Before the Committee of the United States Steel Corporat 
ington, 1911), 1890. Alfred Merritt, Reminiscences of Early Days at th 


the Lakes, Ms. 16 in St. Louis County Historical Library. 
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luth were interested in the explorations.* The excitement seems 
to have reached its greatest height in February and March of 
1892. From February 1 to March 26, 1892, 51 iron companies 
were incorporated in Minnesota, with a capital stock of $133,- 
700,000.° During these months, the Duluth papers again re 
norted stories of ‘‘great finds,’’ of the ‘‘organization of a stock 
' of ‘‘exeursion of capitalists to the ranges,’’ and of 


99 10 


7? 


exchange, 
‘important land purchases. 

The discovery and exploration of this section brought to light 
ereat wealth in a region in which practically all of the land was 
still a part of the public domain and could be easily secured 
under the liberal policy of the federal government. These dis- 
coveries, and especially the enthusiastic tales thereof, created a 
ereat demand for the lands considered so valuable, and nearly 
every law by which lands could be alienated from the public 
domain was used by individuals and corporations to secure min 
eral deposits of unknown dimensions and untold value. 

This desirable mineral land, however, was not subject to the 
mining laws of the United States, but could be obtained in the 
same way as ordinary agricultural land. This fact had an im- 
portant effect on the disposition of these lands and is largely 
responsible for the abuses that followed. The Mining Act of 
May 10, 1872, provided for the survey and sale of mineral lands 
at $2.50 and $5.00 per acre, depending on whether the land con 
tained placer or lode minerals." 

Apparently this law was not satisfactory to the mining inter- 
ests, and on February 18, 1873, an act was passed which pro- 
vided that in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, deposits or 
mines of iron and coal should be excluded from the operation of 
the mineral laws in the states named.” The bill did not create 
much discussion in Congress. Senator Casserly objected to it 

§ Walter E. Van Brunt (ed.), History of Duluth and St. Louis County (Chicago, 
1920), I, 293. 

® Duluth Evening Herald, March 26, 1892. Up to the end of 1890, 284 companies 
for the purpose of mining and quarrying were incorporated under the laws of Minn« 

a; 251 of the 284 were incorporated in the decade 1880-90. See N. H. and 
H. V. Winchell, Iron Ores of Minnesota (Minneapolis, 1891), 335-49. 

10 Duluth Daily News, Feb. 25, 1892; Duluth Evening Herald, Feb. 27 and March 
5, 1892; Lake Superior Review, March 11, 1892. 

11 United States Statutes at Large, XVII, 91-96. 

12 Ibid., XVII, 465. 
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because it would exclude iron and coal from the mineral act jy 
all the states.** Senator Chandler of Michigan pointed out that 
this law was necessary to develop the copper and iron mines of 
the Lake Superior region. He remarked that it was a purely 
local measure and would not affect the mines on the Pacific 
Coast.* In the House, there was likewise very little discussioy 
of the bill and it was passed without objection. Representative 
Waldron of Michigan recommended that the bill pass.** Ip 
answer to a question why the bill was confined to these states, he 
said that the intention of the mining law of May 10, 1872, had 
been to confine it to the precious metals on the Pacifie Coast. 
He declared further that the object of this bill was to protect th 
copper interests of the Northwest from the provisions of the law 
of 1872. 

This law, therefore, was of great importance and after Febru 
ary 18, 1873, the public domain of Minnesota, whether it co: 
tained iron ore or not, was open to entry under the provisions of 
the homestead and preémption laws. 

The greatest part of the mineral region is located in the Du 
luth district. It is, therefore, in the records of the United States 
General Land Office that an account of the disposition of these 
ore lands may be found. The Register of Original Homestead 
Entries ** shows that few entries were made prior to the dis 
covery of iron ore. In 1880, only 76 were listed; however, th 
number increased rapidly after mining began. In 1884, the year 
in which shipment of ore began, 345 entries were listed.” lL 
1887, occurred the great mining boom on the Vermilion and th 
excitement it created caused a great increase in the number otf 
people seeking homes in this wilderness, 80 miles from eiviliza 
tion. In that year, 971 made applications, of which more than 
500 were made during the months of March and April, at the 
time when the excitement was at its height.’* Of these, 97 per 
cent were on what was then considered the iron range."® 

18 Congressional Globe, 42 Cong., 3 Sess., Pt. II, 962. 

14 Ibid. 

18 Jbid., 1322. 

16 Register of Original Homestead Entries Made at Duluth. Entries are listed 
according to date of application. 

17 Ibid. 

18 Tid. 

19 A study of the Mineral Lease Prospecting Permits, 1-60, ms. in the State Aud 
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A second mining boom came with the great discoveries on the 
Mesabi range in 1892. This was even greater than the one in 
1887, and again the business of the land office increased beyond 
all reasonable proportions. In this year, 378 of the 1,940 entries 
were made in March, nearly all on the Mesabi range.*® During 
1892, more homestead entries were filed in the Duluth land dis- 
trict than were made in the same district in the seventeen years 
from the passage of the homestead act in 1862 to 1880, the year 
iron mining began in Minnesota.” It is interesting to note that 
in fifteen years, 1880 to 1894, more than five times as many 
homestead entries were made as were made in the seventeen 
years previous to 1880.” 

In addition to the homestead law, the preémption law, until 
its repeal in 1891,”* was used to secure possession of these lands. 
The preémptors were even more careful to select iron lands than 
were the homesteaders, for a greater proportion of them secured 
lands on the iron ranges.** 

The tract books in the General Land Office tell the same story. 
In some of these townships more than 200 entries appear.** Most 
of these are homesteads, though some are preémptions. 

Most of this region, which was so eagerly sought by the home- 
steaders, was poorly adapted to agricultural uses. A township 
in which 202 homesteads were made, according to the surveyor’s 
field notes, is very mountainous and broken. The surveyor 
noted, however, that here were indications of magnetic iron ore. 
The soil he described as being of poor quality and he stated that 
much of the timber had been burned.*® Township 59 north Range 
17 west, in which 255 homestead and preémption entries were 
made, was apparently worthless according to the surveyor’s 
notes. He stated that the land was of little value, except for 
tor’s Office in St. Paul, shows that leases were secured over a large area of north- 


eastern Minnesota. Some of the land leased by iron prospectors was 100 miles away 
from the present ranges. 

2*0U. 8. G. L. O., Register of Original Homestead Entries. 

21 Previous to 1880, 1,547 entries were made. 

22 From 1880 to 1894, 8,105 homestead entries were made as compared to 1,547 in 
the seventeen years previous. 

28 U. 8, Statutes at Large, XXVI, 1097. 

**U. 8S. G. L. 0., Abstract of Declaratory Statements, 1880 to 1889. 

*°U. 8. G. L. O., Tract Book, Minnesota Townships, 63 N. R. 11 W.; T. 62 N. 14 
W.; T. 61 N. R. 16 W.; T. 59 N. R. 17 W. 

26 Field Notes of the U. S. Deputy Surveyor, CXLIX, 601. 
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the timber, and added that the northern and more level part of 
the township had been swept by fire and in parts, ‘‘even the go] 
seems to have been burned.’’ The southern portion, he referred 
to as hilly and in parts rocky and precipitous.”" 

Not all of the timber, however, had been burned and certai) 
parts of this region were first sought by timber-men. Some of 
the townships were covered with great forests of virgin whit 
pine.** The lumbermen came to this region before there was 
any definite knowledge of iron ore and purchased some of tl 
land for $1.25 an acre. If not permitted to buy it, they oft. 
secured it through homesteaders, usually by means of additiona 
homestead rights under the act of 1873.*° 

In 1882 the lumbermen were again active in acquiring lands 
in this region, this time by public sale rather than by additional 
homesteads. By proclamation, President Arthur opened 
ernment lands in the Duluth district. One hundred and thirty 
four townships were offered at a public sale commencing on 
December 4, 1882. The minimum price to be paid was $1.25 a 
acre.’ The average price for the part sold was $1.90 per acre. 

By 1882, there were ‘‘rumors of iron’’ in this region but t 
main interest of the purchasers was still the timber.** At t! 
sale in Duluth in 1882, lumbermen from all over the country wer 
present. Rumors of iron ore added to the interest in the timber 
land. According to John Stone Pardee, there was considerabl: 
rivalry and some feeling. However, truces were made and t 
price was kept down.” 

In the eagerness of claimants to get these lands many conflict 
ing claims were put forth. Numerous contests of ownersh); 
resulted. The loeal land office in Duluth, the General Land Office, 
the Secretary of the Interior, and even the courts were called 

27 Ibid., CXL, 260. , 

28 Chase 8. Osborn, The Iron Hunter (New York, 1919), 244. 

29 In Township 57 north Range 21 west, 106 ‘‘additional homesteads’’ were 1 
on Dec. 10, 1874. See U. 8. G. L. O. Tract Book, Minnesota, T. 57 N. R. 21 W.; als 
ibid., T. 56 N. R. 21 W. 

80 U. S. G. L. O., Book of Proclamations, Proc. No. 877. 

81 Thomas Donaldson, The Public Domain (Washington, 1884), 1218. 

82 John S. Pardee, In the Treasure Country, Ms. 5 in private library of Mr. | 


dee. 


83 Tbid, 
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upon to decide between the rights of the parties concerned. The 
most extreme of these contests was that over land located on the 
Vermilion range, known as ‘‘The Section Thirty Case.’’ ** Sev- 
eral persons asserted claim to this area and the contest was 
started with a hearing before the local land office, April 6, 1886.°° 
It was not settled until the Supreme Court finally ruled on the 
matter, January 13, 1902,°° and closed the case after fifteen years 
of litigation costing more than a million dollars.” 

This tract of land seemed so desirable that, following a deci- 
sion of the Seeretary of the Interior by which it was declared 
open to the first one to file on it, a jam resulted at the land office. 
Some of those interested arrived at the land office at seven 
o’clock in the evening and waited all night. The first one to 
arrive stood holding the door knob in his hand, others crowded 
in behind, and when the door opened a mob surged into the 
room. According to reports, some hung on to the side of the 
door while others were crowded on the tables and on the safe, 
all anxious to receive this prize, worth millions of dollars, which 
the government was willing to give away to the first one who 
should ask for it.** 

Because of the great value of these lands, the desire to obtain 


them was exceptionally strong. Not only were the different 
land laws, which were liberal to begin with, put into use but 
they were subjected to great abuse. In their eagerness to estab- 
lish perfect title, the seekers of this great wealth often violated 
both the spirit and the letter of the law. Violations of the land 
laws, moreover, were not confined to this region. It seems that 
during the eighties and nineties there were wholesale frauds 


‘Secretary of the Interior, Hoke Smith, in forwarding a decision in this case to 
e Commissioner of the General Land Office, Dec. 21, 1894, stated that the records 
t were probably the most voluminous ever transmitted to the Department. See 
Decisions of the Department of the Interior and General Land Office in Cases Relat- 
ng to the Public Lands, XTX, 548. 
*U. 8. G. L. O., Letter Book, Division H, to Register and Receiver, LX VII, 466. 
U. 8. Reports, 602. 
7 Pardee, At the Foot of the Rainbow, Ms. 5. The Duluth Daily News, Feb. 10, 
1891, stated that the land was worth $5,000,000 more or less. Again, it said that the 
nd was so valuable that nobody knew what price to put on it. Since the contest 
closed, it had become less valuable. Mr. Pardee states that three mining companies 
went bankrupt trying to find the wealth they all knew was there. 
‘For an account of this jam, see the Duluth Daily News, Aug. 16, 21, 27, 1891. 


¢ 
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throughout the greater part of all the states containing public 
lands.*® 

During these years when the public conscience did not seri 
ously object to the fraudulent practices in many parts of thy 
country, and while the federal government was trying to sup 
press them, the Duluth land office was in a deplorable condition. 
The receiver at that office was in collusion with those who wer 
trying to defraud the government and for a consideration per 
mitted the robbery to go on. Special government agents 1 
ported that they were satisfied that the charges of fraud mad 
against the receiver were true.” The receiver resigned and 
became a land agent and acknowledged that as an attorney he 
participated in the unlawful business and that he aided and 
abetted others in the unlawful entry of these lands. To avoid 
prosecution he made an agreement with the agents of the goy 
ernment ‘‘hereafter wholly and entirely to refrain from every 
act and deed, direct or indirect, that may in any wise tend to 
defraud the government by evasion or violation of the preémp 
tion and homestead laws, and to hold myself aloof from all thos 
who are engaged in such evasion or violation of law.’’ 

This policy on the part of the government officials in not pros 
ecuting an offender, reflects a lax condition in the administratio: 
of the land laws. The government had evidence sufficient 
indict and perhaps to convict, but preferred to take a promis 
of good conduct for the future. But no better conduct was se 
cured as a result of the promise. A year later another special 
agent wrote: ‘‘I have become thoroughly satisfied that he has 
been acting in bad faith and I am fully convinced that his law 
office in Duluth is the place where a very large share of th 
frauds against the government in this Land District are cor 
cocted. He was dismissed from his office as Receiver for fraud 
and the reputation he obtained as Receiver has been fully main 
tained, as a practicing attorney before the United States Land 
Office.’’ * 


89 See Annual Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office for the Y¢ 
1882, 12; also report for 1883, 207; for 1884, 15; for 1885, 48, 49; for 1886, 3 

40U. 8. G. L. O., Division D, File 83/104871. 

41 Agreement signed Oct. 11, 1883, ibid. 

42 Ibid., File 84/76208. 
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The demoralized condition of the local land office allowed in- 
dividuals to take up thousands of acres of valuable timber and 
iron lands. The government agents reported ‘‘preémption 
brokers,’’? who employed gangs of men to go into the pine woods 
of northern Minnesota to make preémption claims, settle on and 
improve them more or less, prove up on them, and then convey 
the land to persons interested in acquiring large holdings. 
These men were paid $150 per claim. Others were employed at 
$30 per month. 

On November 23, 1882, William R. Marshall, special agent of 
the government, reported 47 fraudulent preémption entries in 
Township 59 north Range 18 west. Men were there employed 
by citizens of Duluth to build preémption shanties. Mr. Mar- 
shall stated that the improvements on many of these claims were 
pole pens four poles high, 10 feet square, with no floor, nor roof, 
and a hole 20 by 30 inches in size for a door.** In some cases he 
found men engaged in building shanties six months after the 
declaratory statements alleging settlement and the notices of the 
offering of final proof had been published. In Township 59 
north, Range 17 west, 19 preémption entries had been made but 
no habitable house was found. 

On January 29, 1884, another government agent reported 25 
fraudulent preémption entries. He referred to this as one of 
the worst frauds of its kind on record.** With this list he filed 
an affidavit of a mail carrier between Duluth and Vermilion, 
who stated that he had signed eight or ten blank land office 
papers for which he had received $100, and that the receiver of 
the land office had received $25 for each claim.“ 

On October 28, 1884, a special agent of the government re 
ported to the General Land Office that only a very small portion 
of the land was adapted to agricultural purposes. However, 
there had already been 2,361 homestead entries made. He 
stated that only 273 had proven up on actual homesteads and a 
very large proportion of these had been old soldiers, who had 
been compelled to have residence on the land but a short time. 


43 Tbid., File 83/91993. 
44 Thid, 
45 Ibid., File 82/90896. 
46 Tbid., File 84/11075. 
47 Thid, 
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There were also 3,280 declaratory statements filed, upon abou 
two-thirds of which final proof had been made. He said: ‘*Thys 
it will be seen that there have been over 4,300 final entries of this 
kind made, to say nothing about the cash entries and entries at 
public sale; and I know that there are less than one hundred 
actual settlers living upon any of these lands in this land distric; 
who make a living by farming, or who are trying to make a living 
in that way, and although I have made diligent inquiry during 
my stay of over one year in this place, I have yet to find 
person who is making a farm or trying to make a farm upon a 
preémption claim. Therefore, I think I am fully warranted in 
saying that less than one-thirtieth of the claims taken in th 
Duluth United States land district are taken for actual sett) 
ment.’’ * 


s 


Fraud, or at least bad faith, on the part of the entrymen wa 
seen in the type of people who applied for these lands and in th 
character of their improvements on them. Most of the appli 
cants followed occupations in which they would have little or 1 
use for a home in this region, and the character of their ‘‘im 
provements’’ made it evident that they were not intended as 
home but rather as a means of securing land, which by the ex. 
pedient of these bogus ‘‘improvements,’’ could be quickly con- 
verted into cash. 

On October 22, 1903, President Roosevelt appointed a co! 
mission to report upon the condition, operation, and effect | 
the land laws. The investigation showed that 90 per cent 
those making commutation * entry within the timber and mi 
eral belts were from walks of life other than farming. ‘‘ Among 
the commuters within these timber and mineral belts are to } 
found clerks, mechanics, business men, professional men, schoo! 
teachers, waitresses, woodsmen, cruisers, and city laborers.”’ 
To this list could be added railroad men," saloon-keepers, and 
professional gamblers.” 

48 Report G. L. O., 1885, 53 and 54; also ibid., 1886, 80 and 81. 

49 March 3, 1891, Congress passed the Commutation Clause of the Homestead 4 
which provides that entry under the Free Homestead Act may be commuted tf 
entry after a period of 14 months’ residence and cultivation. See Statutes at 
XXVI, 1098. 

50 Sen. Doc., 58 Cong., 3 Sess., No. 189, 70. 

510. 8. G. L. O., Division D, File 92/56856. 


52 Tbid., File 92/90799. 
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The files of the General Land Office contain the records of 
hundreds of cases of fraud in this section. The acts by which 
the government meant to give ‘‘land to the landless’’ and pro- 
vide homes for its citizens were abused and made a means for 
speculation by which valuable iron lands passed into the hands 
of a few wealthy corporations without much benefit to those 
whom the government intended to help. Special Agent Fred 
W. LeSueur, in a report to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office dated October 20, 1894, pointed out that a large part 
of this region was mineral land on which the timber had no com- 
mercial value. He stated that entries made on these lands were 
speculative and made in the hope that they would develop min- 
eral wealth. Ona trip to Ely, Minnesota, he examined a number 
of claims which had been held for cancellation, all of which had 
been established for speculation. He reported that all the im- 
provements were of the same general character and that it was 
perfectly evident that none of the entrymen even intended to 
make a permanent home on the land. Surrounding these entries 
which had been held for cancellation, he reported scores of other 
claims which had passed to patent, none of which had better 
improvements and none of which were inhabited. In his report 
he said: ‘‘In eight days which I was out on one trip in which I 
went one hundred and fifty miles, I did not see one man; though 
I passed many claim shanties, none were occupied.’’ ** 

On November 22, 1894, the same agent wrote again to the Gen- 
eral Land Office. This time he reported on the conditions in 
Cook County, Minnesota. He stated that Cook County com- 
prised 60 towns (townships) with an area of about 2,000 square 
miles; that only a small portion of it had any timber of mer- 
chantable value or size, and that what there was, was of small 
value from the lack of facilities to market it; that for the most 
part the county was barren rock and hills which possibly con- 
tained mineral wealth; that the actual resident population was 
less than five hundred men, women, and children, including In- 
dians, and that this population was distributed along the shores 
of Lake Superior and existed by fishing and trapping. He 
pointed out that there were but 3 schools in the whole county, 
with a total attendance of only 45 pupils, and but 27 miles of 

88 Ibid., File 94/110689. 
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wagon road fit for use. Yet in this county he reported that 
there were thousands of homestead and preémption entries and 
that more were being made. He remarked that it was self-eyj. 
dent that few ever intended to comply with the law, and that a 
vast majority of the entries so made were fraudulent. He added 
that his remarks as to the agricultural possibilities and th 
adaptability of Cook County to homestead entry applied with 
equal force to Lake and St. Louis counties. This report is 
evidence of the character of the speculative entries which de- 
feated the intent of the government by violating the spirit and 
letter of the settlement laws which were designed to bring ben- 
efits to the people in need of land to establish homes. 

The character of some of the improvements is told by the 
Land Commissioners in their report, which stated that it was 
common knowledge in the city of Duluth that in 1892, 1893, and 
1894, persons desiring to commute would take an ordinary dry- 
goods box and make it resemble a small house with doors, win- 
dows, and a shingled roof. This box would be 14 by 16 inches or 
larger, and would be taken by the entryman to his claim. On 
date of commutation proof, he would appear at the local office, 
swear that he had upon his claim a good board house 14 by 16 
with shingled roof, doors and windows, ete. This proof was 
readily accepted by the local office.* 

Perhaps some of the worst frauds were committed by indi 
viduals acquiring lands which later became the property of th 
Minnesota Iron Company. The tract books of the General Land 
Office show that in 1880, 1881, and 1882 many homestead and 
preémption entries were made on the Vermilion range.” Other 
records in the Land Office show that these same lands were trans 
ferred to the Minnesota Iron Company shortly afterwards.” 
Some of these lands became the object of prolonged litigation 
and the testimony brought out the fact that the entries were 
fraudulent and had been directed by persons interested in th 

54 [bid., File 94/121902. On March 19, 1895, LeSueur reported that the fraudu 
lent homesteading had been brought to a standstill, but that the entrymen, encour 
aged by their attorneys, hoped to see the old system restored. File 95/30819. 

55 Sen. Doc., 58 Cong., 3 Sess., No. 189, 72. 


56 U. 8. G. L. O., Tract Book, Minnesota, LX, 185-92. 
67 U. 8S. G. L. O., File 85/102690. 
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development of iron mines.** The testimony shows that a Mich- 


igan congressman, an official of the Minnesota Iron Company, 
had employed a resident of the Duluth district as his agent to 
preempt mineral lands for him. In a letter in which he inclosed 
a check for $1,500, he told his agent to use it in preémpting land, 
but that the money should be used prudently and be made to go 
as far as possibie.* This agent then selected preémptors who 
could be trusted to transfer the land after the title had been 
secured, and paid them $150 each for filling out the required 
papers and for going to the land and piling up a few logs in an 
attempt to meet the requirements of the law, which demanded 
improvement and residence.” 

On December 1, 1892, the Minnesota Iron Company was incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000,000." It became the 
owner of more than 17,000 acres™ of valuable land, ineluding 
some which had been preémpted and homesteaded in this fraud- 
lent manner.” 

The government, by the use of special agents, attempted to 
check the fraud. In 1892, 95 agents were employed, no less than 
14 of whom were operating in the Duluth district.°* These 
agents made many investigations and reported on each entry 
separately. Entries which were suspected were suspended in 
order that they should not be patented. After suspension the 
entries were investigated. Much correspondence took place be- 
tween the special agents and the General Land Office. Volumes 
VI and VII of the letter books, Division P (Frauds), containing 
letters to special agents, are almost entirely taken up with the 
correspondence regarding the Duluth district. Many hearings 

88 Affidavit of Edward Krelwits, U. 8. G. L. O., File 86/64447. Also see U. S. 
G, L, O., Letter Book Division A to R and R, Gol. 24, 90-97. Also Files 85/102609 
and 85/102813. 

89 U. 8. G. L. O., File 86/64447. 

60 Ibid. 

61 Ibid., File 85/102690. 

62 Duluth Herald, Dee. 9, 1911. 

68 Deed showing transfer with papers in U.S. G. L. O., File 85/102690. 

64 Their names are found in the Letter Books, Division P, 1892. From 1882 to 
902, no less than 40 different agents were assigned to duty in the Duluth district. 


n 1894, there were 118 districts in the United States. See Report G. L. O., 1894, 
60-428, 
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were held, but often the government lost the cases because of 
lack of direct evidence.” 

It was difficult to secure evidence because the people in ¢| 
community were often in sympathy with the violators of th, 
law, or else they did not consider false testimony, to secure land. 
a violation of the law. On February 11, 1895, O. W. Stiles, De 
tailed Clerk of the General Land Office, wrote from Duluth to th, 
General Land Office regarding the entries made in Cook County 
during the mineral boom and the difficulty of obtaining evidence. 
‘‘Their attempted frauds are among the most flagrant of which 
we have knowledge, and public sentiment in this community 
seems to have been educated to an approval of such transactions, 
if not an actual belief that they are permissible and that there is 
no criminality attached to making a false homestead affidavit 
and final proof.’’ * 

A similar report came from agent Fred W. LeSueur, who said: 
‘‘The fact is that in Tower and that locality public sympathy is 
with the entrymen, and the property and person of one who 
would testify against his neighbor would be in danger. When 
brought to the point, they will admit that none make the im 
provements contemplated by the law — but they seem to argue 
that custom has made a higher law, and that they have a right 
to the land, and if they don’t get it someone else will.’?* Th 
government was further hampered by the fact that some of the 
so-called homes were located in almost inaccessible places. At 
times agents had to walk twenty miles to reach the entry.” T 
problem of securing competent help for the agents was als 
difficult,°* and at times blackmail was attempted.” 

The abuses found in this region were to a large extent due t 
faulty land laws and to the lax administration of the Dulut! 
office. The three most important laws under which title was 
acquired were the Cash Purchase Act of 1820, the Preémptio: 
Act of 1841, and the Homestead Act of 1862. By 1880, the rea 

65U. 8. G. L. O., Letter Book, Division P to S. A., IV, 117. 

66 U. S. G. L. O., File 95/17394. 

67 Ibid., File 94/98042. 

68 Ibid., File 95/21874. 

69 U. S. G. L. O., Letter Book P to S. A., XII, 270-71. 

70U. S. G. L. O., File 92/119576. 
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son for inaugurating the Cash Purchase Act no longer existed. 
In 1820, the public lands had been looked upon as a valuable 
source of revenue for a government in need of money. This 
was no longer the case in 1880. By the enactment of the Home 
stead Act in 1862, the government had completely changed its 
nolicy, and now sought to give the land to its citizens and to aid 
in the development of the country. In spite of this change of 
yolicy, the Cash Purchase Act was continued, although it worked 
not in the direction of the general development of the country, 
but rather to allow a few wealthy individuals to obtain control 
of vast resources of iron and timber. The price of land had 
originally been placed at a low figure to enable the small pur 
chaser to secure a portion, but in the iron region the law had 
the opposite effect. It encouraged speculation by allowing in 
dividuals to secure vast holdings at a low price, thus defeating 
the very purpose of the act. 
$v the Preémption Act, also, the government had intended to 
help the settler. The preémption system was established in 
i841 when land was abundant. It was a measure to protect 
actual settlers from land sharks who might buy up their prop- 
erty. Asa rule there was then a settler for every claim." By 
1880, this had all changed and the Preémption Act became a 
means by which unscrupulous individuals secured valuable iron 
lands which were not open to purchase. The preémptors were 
employed by wealthy individuals and corporations and paid to 
swear falsely and violate the laws and defraud the government. 
Ignorant and innocent persons were often employed to break the 
law for the benefit of those who would obtain great wealth.” 
The Preémption Act had outlived its usefulness and been su 
perseded by the Homestead Act of 1862. Its repeal was repeat 
edly recommended by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office.”* Great benefits had been secured from it before 1882, 
but now it became a source of corruption. Its repeal was often 
discussed in Congress and at times at great length. In Decem- 
Report G. L. O., 1885, 68. 
*2Commissioner Wm. A. J. Sparks in 1885 reported that in northern Minn 
e preemption law served the speculative interests, and that 75 to 90 per cent 
preemption entries were fraudulent. Report G. L. O., 1885, 70. 
Report G. L. O., 1882, 8; for 1883, 5; for 1884, 5; for 1885, 70. 
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ber, 1883, several bills were introduced in both the Senate a 
the House.** In 1886, the matter was again before Congress 
debated at length.”® A bill repealing the act passed the Hous 
but failed in the Senate, and not until 1891 was it finally 
pealed.” 

The Homestead Act was likewise abused. This region 
not likely to be sought by bona fide homesteaders, yet thousands 
of homesteads were made. The government had made it eas 
for the landless to secure land for a home, but as a result t 
homesteader in this region became a tool for the land shark and 
valuable lands passed into the hands of a few individuals, whil 
the ones whom the government meant to protect and benefit did 
not profit much. 

Congress did not remedy the abuses as soon as they appeared 
The sentiment in favor of a law which had converted the wilder- 
ness into prosperous communities, a law which, since 1841, had 
served to furnish homes for the settlers and added so much t 
the country, was difficult to overcome. The Homestead Act con 
tinued to operate in Minnesota as elsewhere. Any modifications 
of the law applying to this state would naturally be suggested 
by the representatives from the state, and they, apparently, wer 
interested in having it continue unchanged. 

74 Congressional Record, 48 Cong., 1 Sess., XV, Pt. 1, 46, 58, 77, 92. 

75 Ibid., 49 Cong., 1 Sess., XVII, Pt. 5, 5375. 

76 Ibid., 5380. 


77 Statutes at Large, Pe aye 1095. 





WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON IN THE WAR OF 1812 
By Bevertey W. Bonp Jr. 


The true place of William Henry Harrison in American his- 
tory has long been a source of considerable disagreement, and 
especially have historical writers disagreed in their estimates of 
the réle he played in the War of 1812. Contemporary biograph- 
ers and historians of his own Northwest usually picture Harri- 
son as the heroic figure who secured the frontier posts from the 
sritish and Indian menace.’ Unfortunately this hot-headed and 
outspoken son of the Old Dominion stirred up enemies who were 
equally vociferous in their criticisms,’ and their strictures have 
been handed down, forming the basis of the traditional view of 
Harrison, especially as a military man.’ Recently there has 
been a tendency to revise this estimate in the light of the evi- 
dence presented by the Harrison Papers published by the In- 
diana Historical Commission.*. The papers of General Dunean 
MeArthur, too, are now available, and contain much material 
relating to Harrison’s part in the War of 1812.5 Additional 
manuscript material bearing upon his military career is found 
also in the Library of Congress, in the Archives of the War De- 
partment, and in the Draper Collection of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. Based upon a careful study of this varied 
material, this paper is not intended as an apology for William 
Henry Harrison, but rather, in view of the new evidence that has 

1See especially, Moses Dawson, A Historical Narratiwe of the Civil and Military 
Services of Major General William H. Harrison . . . (Cincinnati, 1824); Robert 
B. McAfee, History of the Late War in the Western Country (Lexington, 1816). 


2 Notable among the works of this type is that of one of Harrison’s bitterest ene- 
mies, John Armstrong, Notices of the War of 1812 (New York, 1840), I, 52-96; 163 
‘For example, Henry Adams has accepted to a large extent Armstrong’s judgment 
regarding Harrison. See Henry Adams, History of the United States 
New York, 1921), VII, chaps. iv, v, vi. 

‘Logan Esarey, Messages and Letters of William Henry Harrison, T (1801-1811) 
nd IT (1812-1816), Governors Messages and Letters, Indiana Historical Collections 
Indianapolis, 1922), VII and IX, referred to hereafter as ‘‘ Esarey.’’ 

*Dunean MeArthur Papers, mss. in Library of Congress. 
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been made available, as an attempt to estimate the difficulties } 
faced, the quality of his military skill, and the results of 
campaign in the War of 1812. 

From the American standpoint, the situation in the Old Nort 
west at the outbreak of the War of 1812 was exceedingly critica] 
In Ohio, by the Treaty of Greenville, the Indians had been eo: 
fined to the north central and northwestern sections, but in Indi 
ana and Illinois they were still distributed throughout the terrj 
tories. Under the terms of Jay’s Treaty, the British had surren 
dered the western posts, but there was abundant evidence that 
they had not abandoned hope of regaining the Old Northwest 
with its rich fur trade. Their agents, among them the notorious 
Robert Dickson, were stirring up the Indians and were read) 
take advantage of every opportunity to assert their influence. Ti 
cumseh, the ablest of the Indian chiefs, clearly saw that it was t] 
British to whom he must look for aid in stemming the tide 
American settlement. To counteract this intrigue, there wer 
only a few isolated centers of American influence in Indiana and 
Illinois, seattered forts, and three well-defined areas of seant 
settlement, in the Ohio Valley across from Louisville, in the W 
bash Valley around Vincennes, and in the Kaskaskia regi 
These outposts could easily be wiped out, and military success 
the Northwest was therefore essential, if the Americans wer 
restrain the Indians or even to hold Indiana and Illinois at 
end of the war. 

With the outbreak of war in 1812, Harrison faced the serious 
problem of defending the scattered settlers in Indiana Territo! 
from almost certain Indian attacks. The government in Was 
ington planned a large force to protect both the Indiana and | 
Illinois frontiers, and many considerations pointed to Harris: 
as the logical commander. The Battle of Tippecanoe had mad 
him so immensely popular throughout the western country 
in the opinion of Governor Scott of Kentucky, the very ment 
of his name would attract volunteers to the proposed force. 
Henry Clay, also, testified to the confidence which, in comm 
with the people of the West, he had in Harrison’s military abil 

6 Charles Scott to Madison, July 30, 1812, James Madison Papers, mss. in | 


of Congress, XLVI, folio 7. 
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‘tv. Harrison himself, however, did not seek a military ap 
nointment. His experience at Tippecanoe had convinced him 
that the civilian governor of a territory was not a fit commander 
of a mixed force of regulars and militia. He preferred that an 
oficer of the regular army should be placed in charge of the 
proposed force, while he himself continued as governor of In- 
diana Territory.* Nevertheless, on August 22, 1812, Madison 
appointed Harrison brigadier general, with supervision of the 
Indiana and Illinois frontiers, to coéperate with Hull. The very 
extensive discretionary powers conferred by this commission 
indicated a considerable degree of confidence in Harrison, espe- 
cially in view of his own opposition to the commission.* 
Meanwhile the changing fortunes of war had brought forth an 
even more significant evidence of the esteem in which Harrison 
was held in the western country. Early in August, Governor 
Seott called him to Frankfort for a conference upon military 
affairs." Seareely had Harrison reached the Kentucky capital 
when a call came for reinforcements for Hull in Detroit." The 
moment was opportune, for Frankfort was thronged with visi- 
tors for the inauguration of the governor-elect, Isaac Shelby. 
Immediately a council was called, which was attended by Gov- 
ernor Scott, the governor-elect, Henry Clay then speaker of the 
Lower House, the leading jurists of Kentucky, General Hopkins 
of the militia, and other prominent men. This assemblage of 
representative men unanimously decided to offer Harrison a 
commission as major general by brevet, in charge of a force of 
two to three thousand Kentuckians to be sent at once to Hull’s 
relief. Reluctantly Harrison accepted this commission as an 
instance of the confidence reposed in him by the people of Ken 
tucky.”” 
With characteristic energy Harrison now prepared for the 
‘Henry Clay to James Monroe, Aug. 12, 1812, James Monroe Papers, mss. in 
brary of Congress, XIII, folio 1638. 


® Harrison to William Eustis, Secretary of War, July 28, 1812, Esarey, op. cit 
II, 78-80, 


T 


4G 


® Eustis to Harrison, Aug. 22 and 28, 1812, ibid., 92, 96-97. 

10 Dawson, op. cit., 272-73. 

11 McAfee, op. cit., 406-407. 

2? Harrison to Eustis, Aug. 28, 1812, Esarey, op. cit., II, 98-101; Henry Clay to 
James Monroe, Aug. 25, 1819, Monroe Papers, XIII, folio 1641. The circumstances 
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expedition to relieve Detroit. Two days after his appointmen; 
as head of the Kentucky troops, he was in Cincinnati, and there 
he received news of Hull’s surrender. As he was familiar wit} 
the topography of the country and the objectives of British jy 
trigue, he saw at once that Fort Wayne, the key to the Wabash 
Valley, would be the next point to be attacked. If it were to be 
saved, quick action was necessary; and without waiting for the 
approval of the authorities in Washington, which necessarily 
must be long delayed, he prepared for a swift relief march. At 
his call, volunteers flocked from Ohio and Indiana, and the citi 
zens of Cincinnati set to work with a will to outfit his force. 

September 3, eighteen days after Hull’s surrender, Harrison’s 
troops were in Piqua, fully eighty miles from Cincinnati."* 
Pushing on with all possible speed through the intervening wild 
erness, he arrived at Fort Wayne, to find that upon his approach 
a considerable force of British and Indians had given up th 
siege. Thus by his quick action and upon his own initiative, he 
had saved the most important frontier post still held by th 
Americans, one that was essential for the protection of the In 
diana and Illinois frontiers. 

Fort Wayne safe, the next logical step was a swift advance 
upon Detroit, but the mismanagement, so characteristic of the 
federal administration of the War of 1812, had made this move 
impossible. Unfortunately James Winchester, a Tennesse: 
planter, had been given a commission as brigadier general that 
antedated the one issued to Harrison. Both officers had been 
ordered to aid Hull, but no instructions had been given in cas 
the commanding general was incapacitated or surrendered.” As 
Winchester insisted upon his rights under a prior commission, 
Harrison handed over to him a part of the force. This division 
of the army was fatal to any immediate prospect of an advance. 
The men, too, were greatly aroused and strongly objected to th 
under which Harrison received this appointment scarcely warranted the rather il! 
natured strictures of General Armstrong. See Armstrong, op. cit., I, 58, note 1. 

13 The citizens of Cincinnati made up twelve thousand cartridges within one 
after Harrison’s personal appeal for aid. Harrison to Governor Meigs, Aug. 2’ 
1812, Draper Manuscripts, in Library of Wisconsin State Historical Society, 5X7, a1 
to Governor Shelby, Aug. 28, 1812, ibid., 5X9. 

14 Madison to Monroe, Sept. 23, 1812, Monroe Papers, XIII, folio 1656. 

15 Eustis to Harrison, Aug. 22, 1812, Esarey, op. cit., II, 91-92. 
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transfer from Harrison whom they trusted, to Winchester in 
whose ability they had little faith. Confronted by this serious 
situation, Madison finally placed Harrison in supreme command, 
but failed for five months to give him the rank of major general 
to which his important position entitled him.’ This implied 
slur naturally weakened his position as commander-in-chief. 
Even more serious in its consequences was the decision of Win- 
chester, Who had been given his choice, to remain in the North- 
western army under Harrison. Already there was bad feeling 
between the two, and loyal codperation on Winchester’s part 
could seareely be expected.** 

As commander of the Northwestern army Harrison received 
large discretionary powers to deal with the many problems that 
confronted him. Besides the main object of his campaign, the 
capture of Detroit, he must defend a frontier that stretched from 
north central Ohio to the Mississippi River. At first sight this 
was a comparatively easy task. Ohio and Kentucky, the chief 
sources for troops and supplies, contained a population of more 
than 635,000, of whom more than 102,000 were men of military 
age.* In contrast, the entire British population of Upper Can- 
ada was not more than 77,000. But the advantage of the 


American general in numbers was offset by serious disadvan- 
tages. His army was made up of practically undisciplined mili- 
tia serving for only afew months. The problem of supplies, too, 
was a serious one. Hull’s surrender had completely disorgan- 


16 Harrison and several other officers personally appealed to the troops to accept 
Winchester as commander. Colonel John H. Allen to George W. Bibb and Henry 
Clay, Dee. 1, 1812, Draper Mss., 7U9-32; Military Order, Sept. 9, 1812, ibid., 2X55; 
Dawson, op. cit, 295-96. 

17 Eustis to Harrison, Sept. 17, 1812, Esarey, op. cit., II, 136-37. Madison wrote 
that he had appointed Harrison on account of the latter’s great popularity, and in 
spite of doubt as to his military ability, and the need for ‘‘a more extensive weight 
of character.’? Madison to Monroe, Sept. 6, 1812, Monroe Papers, XIII, folio 1648; 
Monroe to Jefferson, June 7, 1813, ibid., V. 

18 Many of the officers of the Northwestern army protested against Winchester’s 
commission in an address to the President which strongly supported Harrison for the 
supreme command. Apparently Harrison had given the petition at least his tacit 
approval, See Charles Cassidy to General Armstrong, Dec. 3, 1829, Draper Mss., 
6U1; Dawson, op. cit., 439-49. 

19 Abstract of Census of 1810, in Census for 1830 (Washington, 1832), preface, 
16-21. 
20C, P, Lueas, The Canadian War of 1812 (Oxford, 1906), 5. 
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ized the commissary department, and the outfitting of another 


army was a severe tax upon the resources of the government 
Transportation was likely to become another serious problem, 
especially with the approach of winter. North of 40° there we; 
few settlements, and for fully seventy-five miles the road to Lak 
Erie led through forests and across well-nigh impassab| 
swamps. But the urgent needs of an inefficient administrati 
would not permit delay, and Harrison was obliged to push on, 
even though he faced such great obstacles. 

The first phase of Harrison’s campaign covers the prepara 
tions for the proposed attack upon Malden and Detroit, down | 
Winchester’s defeat in the Battle of the Raisin. As a conee: 
tration base from which to launch this campaign, Harrison chose 
a site just above the Rapids of the Maumee. In the rear, he 
planned three secondary bases at which he proposed to collect 
troops and supplies; St. Mary’s for his left wing, Fort MeAr 
thur for the middle wing, and Mansfield for the right wing. 

Harrison’s military plan encountered numerous obstacles, 
The militia of which his army was chiefly made up, were not de 
pendable for an extended campaign.** They were impetuous a1 
difficult to control, and Harrison feared they would ‘‘evay 
ate’’ in face of a severe winter.**? Equally serious was the pro! 
lem of adequate supplies. The commissary was not well orga 
ized, and so bad was the credit of the government that the Mia 
Kixporting Company, the leading bank in Cincinnati, called uy 
Harrison to guarantee that all drafts would be paid in speci 
Also, there was great delay in transportation. Usually supplies 
from Cincinnati went up the Miami, across the portage to 1 
Auglaize, down the Auglaize and the St. Mary’s to Fort Wayne, 
and then down the Maumee. From Pittsburgh the usual r 
was up the Scioto to Franklinton, and then across by land. By 
the end of December, the freezing of the rivers put an end t 
transportation by water, and so bad were the roads that pac! 
horses became the sole means of transporting supplies.”* As 

21 Harrison to Governor Shelby, Feb. 11, 1813, Draper Mss., 5X34. 

22 Harrison to Eustis, Oct. 15, and Dec. 13, 1812, Esarey, op. cit., II, 179, 245-4 

Harrison to Eustis, Sept. 7, 1812, Draper Mss., 2X52. 

24 Harrison to Eustis, Nov. 15, 1812, Esarey, op. cit., II, 210-16; Harrisor 

Governor Shelby, Dee. 5, 1812, Draper Mss., 5X20. 
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force at the front increased, supplies became searcer until 
Necember 21, General Winchester at Defiance issued his last 
rrel of flour, and his troops subsisted chiefly upon a poor qual- 
of beef and hickory roots.** Deficiencies in the supply of 
othing and blankets added to the general misery, and many 
of the men became ill.*° Military supplies, also, were exceeding 
difficult to secure. For example, in one artillery unit Harri 
son discovered there were twenty-eight gun carriages, eleven of 
em so old and rotten that the axletrees and limbers were likely 
break down with every extra jolt. Few capable artillerymen 
were available, and for a time Harrison depended upon only one 
engineer to supervise all of his artillery.” 

With so many problems of supplies added to the difficulties 
presented by a march in the late fall and winter, Harrison nat- 
irally hesitated to press forward toward Detroit. Under Mon- 

, who acted as Secretary of War after the enforced retire- 
ment of Eustis in December, 1812, there was a vigorous attempt 
to redeem, as far as possible, the mistakes that had already been 
made. It was quite evident, in view of the generally disastrous 
military situation, that the administration was anxious to ecap- 
ture Detroit and Malden. It was equally evident that, though 
the mounting expense of the expedition was a souree of much 
concern, the administration was determined that Harrison 
should decide finally the question of an immediate advance. 
Thus Madison and his Cabinet would escape the onus of public 
condemnation if the expedition were countermanded or failed.** 
Harrison himself questioned the wisdom of an advance, since the 
one possible chance during the winter months was to take ad- 
vantage of the frozen ground and march across the swamps and 
bogs, and then by crossing the ice to take Malden and later De- 
troit. Should this plan prove impracticable, he pointed out, an 
overland march would be impossible after the spring thaw, and 


Harrison to Eustis, Dec. 21, 1812, Esarey, op. cit., II, 249-50; McAfee, op. cit., 


Harrison to Eustis, Dec. 21, 1812, Esarey, op. cit., II, 249; to James Monroe, 

Secretary of War, Jan. 6, 1813, ibid., 306-307. 

istis to Harrison, Oct. 4, 1812, Archives of the War Department, Military 
, VI, 186-87; report of Captain C. Gratiott, Dec. 2, 1812, Esarey, op. cit., II, 2 > f 
*Monroe to Harrison, Dee. 26, 1812, Esarey, op. cit., II, 265-69; memorandum 

pparently in Gallatin’s writing), late in 1812, Monroe Papers, XIII, folio 1729. 


Ey 
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before an attack could be made by water, the American fleet » 

gain control of the Lakes.*® Indeed he strongly favored this | 
ter plan, and the administration finally came around to his p. 

of view.’ But before he received word of this final decision 

had decided to defer to administrative pressure, and taking 

one chance, to march against Malden and Detroit during | 
freezing weather in February. Gradually supplies accumulat 
at the Rapids of the Maumee, and the outlook was increasing] 
favorable for the proposed attack.* 

Suddenly all hopes of an advance were dashed to the gr 
by the debacle at the Raisin, which later became the source 
one of the controversies so frequent in Harrison’s career. Har 
rison had ordered Winchester forward to occupy the important 
base at the Rapids, but he had not authorized him to make a: 
further advance.** December 30, Winchester marched from D. 
fiance, and reached the Rapids on January 10. Three days lat 
in a roundabout fashion, he received news that a small America: 
force could easily secure and hold the entire River Raisin dis 
trict.°* Without a careful reconnaissance, or any further word 
from Harrison, Winchester held a council of officers whic! 
cided to dispatch a small force to the Raisin.** Accordingly, } 
men left on January 17, and were so successful that three da 
later Winchester himself marched with reinforcements. Chief! 
as a result of his own carelessness came the fateful Battle of 
Raisin with the almost complete annihilation of his forces. 

Apologists for Winchester have insisted that had Harris 
given him adequate support, he would have been able to mai 
tain his position at Frenchtown. In reality he had failed, whet 
er intentionally or not, to keep Harrison informed of his mov 
ments. December 30, Winchester marched from Defiance, d 
spatching a messenger for further provisions, but unfortunatel: 


29 Harrison to Monroe, Jan. 4 and 6, 1813, Esarey, op. cit., II, 293-304. 

30 Monroe to Harrison, Jan. 17, 1813, ibid., 312-14. 

31 Harrison to Monroe, Jan. 15, 1813, ibid., 309-10. Henry Adams has 
Harrison severely for the final decision to advance. He does not, however, g 
sufficient weight to the arguments in favor of an advance. Adams, op. cit., VII 
86; Armstrong, op. cit., I, 82 ff. 

32 Orders to General Winchester in McAfee, op. cit., 200. 

33 Isaac Day to Harrison, Jan. 12, 1813, Esarey, op. cit., II, 307-308. 

+ Winchester to Harrison, Jan. 17, 1813, ibid., 314; McAfee, op. cit., 204 

5 Statement of Officers, Jan. 26, 1813, Draper Mss., 3X21; McAfee, o7 
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e despatch did not reach Harrison until January 11, at Upper 

Sandusky, too late to send any really effective aid.“° January 
11, the day after his arrival at the Rapids, Winchester again 
-ent Harrison a despatch, but by slow pack horse, and directed 
to Fort MeArthur rather than to Harrison’s headquarters at 
Upper Sandusky. After considerable traveling around the 
ountry, this message finally reached Harrison at the Rapids.*’ 
Thus, not until January 11 did Harrison even learn that Win- 
hester had started for the Rapids, and naturally he would not 
send on reinforcements until he knew that the forces actually on 
the way had arrived. 

Winchester was equally dilatory in notifying Harrison of the 
muauthorized expedition to the River Raisin. January 16, three 
days after the council of officers had been held, Harrison heard, 
again in indirect fashion, of the decision to advance to the Raisin. 


information and informing him that he himself would go at onee 
to Lower Sandusky to be near at hand in case of need.** Next 
day Harrison received a letter from Winchester announcing the 
expedition to the River Raisin, and immediately he sent a bat- 
talion as a reinforcement, by an all night march. He himself 
set out at 5 a.m. on January 19 and arrived at the Rapids with the 
utmost speed, only to find that Winchester had already departed 
for the Raisin.*® Fearing the worst, Harrison sent forward at 
once five battalions, but within fifteen miles of their destination 
these troops received word of the defeat at the Raisin and re- 
turned to the Rapids. Harrison then planned to go himself to 
Winchester’s aid, but when news came of the latter’s overwhelm- 
ing defeat, a council of officers decided that any further advance 
would be altogether inadvisable.” 

The defeat at the River Raisin ended all hopes of an advance 
during the winter months, yet certainly Harrison was not re- 
sponsible. Rather the ultimate responsibility must fall upon an 


6 Harrison to Monroe, Jan. 26, 1813, Esarey, op. cit., II, 336; MeAfee, op. cit., 
» od, 
* Ibid., 202-203. 


‘Harrison to Winchester, Jan. 16, 1813, Esarey, op. cit., IL, 311-12; to Monroe, 


McAfee, op. cit., 210-11. 
Harrison to Monroe, Jan. 24 and 26, 1813, Esarey, op. « 
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administration that had permitted General Winchester to », 
main in the Northwestern army. The circumstances under y 
Harrison had been made commander-in-chief would scare 
have induced in Winchester a loyal frame of mind toward | 
chief, and there are many evidences justifying the suspicion that 
he purposely delayed the different messages to Harrison. Per 
haps he hoped to gain a victory unaided, and thus to reflect ¢ 
upon himself, and discredit upon the rather Fabian policies 0; 
the man who had been elevated over him. The sequel prov 
the correctness of Harrison’s judgment. Certainly he had n 
every effort to reinforce Winchester and the evidence absolves 
him from blame in connection with the disastrous defeat 
Frenchtown.” 

Harrison next entered upon the second phase of his camp 
including the preparations for the final struggle, the defens 
meantime of the territory still under American control, an 
Philosophically he accepted the complete overthrow of his plans, 
and set to work to fortify his advance posts and accumulate su 


plies, meanwhile dismissing all unnecessary troops.” His prey 


arations for the advance were greatly hampered by the short 
sighted administrative policy that characterized the general ¢ 
duct of the war. Especially irksome was the officious interfe1 
ence of John Armstrong who became Secretary of War ear): 
February, 1813. First, Armstrong eut down to 7,000 th 
imum strength of the Northwestern army. Next, he so grea 
reduced the appropriations that they were wholly inadequ 
for a force of this size.** Lastly, the Secretary decided that 
Harrison must depend for the bulk of his army upon four reg 
ments of twelve-month recruits, to be raised in the West under a 
recent act.** Harrison had not been consulted beforehand 
garding these measures, and he strongly opposed them, ques 
tioning whether men of real fighting ability would enlist und 
41 For a rather one-sided view which blames Harrison for failure to coéper 


time with Winchester, see Adams, op. cit. 


, VII, 86-98; Armstrong, op. cit., I, 
42 Harrison to Governor Shelby, Feb. 11, 1813, Draper Mss., 5X24. 
43 John Armstrong, Secretary of War, to Harrison, April 27, 1813, Esarey 
II, 428. 
44 Armstrong to Harrison, April 3, 1813, ibid., 412-14; Annals of Congr 
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euch conditions in sufficient numbers.*® His opinion was con 
frmed by the results of the act. So slowly did the reeruits en 
list and in such disappointing numbers that Harrison became 
ereatly alarmed even for the stores he had collected.*° Another 
cause of worry was the arbitrary action of the Secretary of War 
in awarding to a private firm, Orr & Greeley, the contract to sup 

the Northwestern army, an arrangement that caused much 


trouble with the regular commissary department while the 


troops became the innocent sufferers.” The lack of medical 
supplies, and an inadequate medical staff, was especially discon 
certing amid the unhealthy forests and swamps of northern 
Ohio.*® Accounts, too, were carelessly kept, in spite of Harri 
son’s advice to employ ‘‘young men of good character’’ for this 
purpose at $30 to $40 per month. The result was many frauds 
and huge losses for the government.*® 

Meantime Harrison continued his preparations for an advance, 
refusing to be diverted from his main purpose, even by frenzied 
appeals for help from Governor Edwards of Illinois which were 
supported by the Secretary of War. Events proved that Gov 
ernor Edwards had been needlessly alarmed and justified Har 
rison’s view that the prime necessities in defending the Illinois 
and Indiana frontiers were, to hold Fort Wayne, and especially 
to defeat the main British force in Upper Canada under Proc- 
ter.” Looking forward to this engagement, Harrison now 
moved his main post to Fort Meigs below the Maumee Rapids, 

point much more exposed to attack than the old depot, but one 
that was far better situated for an advance upon Canada by 


Harrison to Armstrong, March 17, 1813, Esarey, op. cit., II, 387-92 
Harrison to Armstrong, March 28, 1813, ibid., 404-406. 
Harrison to John H. Piatt, June 18, 1813, ibid., 473. 
‘Harrison to Armstrong, June 11, 1813, ibid., 471-72. 
’Harrison to Armstrong, April 2 and June 23, 1813, Draper Mss., 32 
Influenced by the representations of Governor Edwards of Illinois ; 
ward of Missouri, Armstrong ignored Harrison’s advice and ordered 
nson’s mounted regiment from Lake Erie to Kaskaskia. This march through the 
ness, Harrison pointed out, would require forty days at least, and twenty days 
fter the arrival of the troops, their term of service would expire. This absurd 
ler was later cancelled, but it illustrates in a striking fashion the ignorance and 
neeit of Armstrong. See Armstrong to Harrison, June 9 and July 14, 1813, 
Esarey, op. cit., II, 468, 491; R. M. Johnson to Harrison, July 9, 1813, ibid., 487; 
McAfee, op. cit., 312-13. 
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water. Unfortunately, as no immediate danger threatened, Ha; 
rison went to Cincinnati for several weeks to attend to privat 
business. This trip caused much criticism which was not alt 
gether unwarranted, for during his absence the work of fortifi 
ing Fort Meigs was neglected, and the militia gradually melted 
away until only 500 men remained.** With the American bas 
in so unfavorable a condition for defense, early in April can, 
news of a British expedition headed up the Maumee. 

leverishly Harrison set to work to meet the British invasio) 
ealling for additional troops, and hastening to Fort Meigs 
through a country that was literally infested with Indians.” Oy 
April 28, the enemy was in sight coming up the Maumee, mor 
than 2,000 strong, including Indians.** To meet this formidable 
attack, Harrison had a much smaller force and a meager suppl) 
of ammunition. These deficiencies he supplemented by a r 
sourcefulness and skill that strikingly proved his military abil 
ity. In preparation for the siege, the British placed their bat 
teries upon a high bank that commanded Fort Meigs. Meantim 
Harrison very cleverly contrived to construct behind his tents a1 
earthen traverse, which was three hundred yards long, twel\ 
feet high, and twenty feet wide at the base. When the enemy’s 
batteries were ready for action, the American tents were le\ 
elled, and behind them was revealed this breastwork, forming 
secure shelter for Harrison’s troops.** Next the British moved 
their batteries to the left bank of the Maumee, but again Harri 
son outwitted them. Sending a swift messenger to Genera 
Green Clay who was coming down the river with a considerabl 
foree of Kentucky militia, Harrison directed him to land 800 o! 
his men on the left bank, with orders to seize and spike the 
emy’s batteries, and then to cross the river immediately to th 
fort. This bold maneuver completely surprised the British. 
Unfortunately the impetuous soldiers did not obey orders, bu 
after destroying the British batteries they pursued the fleeing 

61 Ibid., 252-56. 

52 Harrison to Governor Shelby, April 9, 1913, Esarey, op. cit., Il, 416; to Arm 
strong, April 15, 1813, ibid., 418. 

53 Procter’s force included one thousand British troops, and at least twel 
dred Indians under Tecumseh. See Lucas, op. cit., 75. 
54 McAfee, op. cit., 261-62. 
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enemy with considerable loss in their own ranks.°* With their 
batteries silenced the British soon gave up the siege, and Fort 
\feigs was saved. 

After the repulse of the enemy at Fort Meigs, frequent rumors 
eame that Procter planned another attack. In June Harrison 
again sent a eall for volunteers, and hurried to Fort Meigs, mak- 
ing from twenty to thirty miles each day through the ‘‘black 
swamp’’ where the road was often ‘‘half a leg deep’’ in mud.” On 
July 2, the enemy again appeared close to Fort Meigs, although 
Harrison believed this was merely a feint, and that their real 
objective was Lower Sandusky. This opinion was upheld in a 
eouneil of officers which decided to concentrate the American 
defense at Upper Sandusky, an important post where a large 
store of supplies was located, and to abandon Fort Stephenson 
at Lower Sandusky, a relatively useless base, and one that, it 
was judged, would be difficult to defend.’ Unfortunately George 
Croghan, the youthful commandant at Fort Stephenson, did not 
receive the order in time to retreat. When the enemy attacked, 
his small foree of men beat them off virtually with one six- 
pounder.** This brave defense aroused tremendous enthusiasm, 
and Harrison was roundly criticized for the order to abandon 


Fort Stephenson, but his friends, including Croghan, quickly 
rallied to his defense, upholding his decision that no chance 
should be taken of exposing Upper Sandusky by the defense of a 
relatively unimportant post. 

After the fruitless attack upon Fort Stephenson, Procter ap 
parently lost heart, and Harrison was left to gather supplies and 
prepare his troops as best he could for an advance which must 


Harrison to Armstrong, May 5 and 9, 1813, Esarey, op. cit., II, 
fee, op. cit., 269-71. 

6 Harrison to Major Bartlett, July 2, 1813, Duncan MeArthur Papers. 

‘t Harrison to Governor Meigs, June 23, 1813, Esarey, op. cit., II, 476; to Arm 
strong, June 23, 1813, ibid., 477-78; Harrison to Green Clay, July 25, 1813, William 
Henry Harrison Papers, mss. in Library of Congress, Bundles 1801-14; McAfee, 
p. cit., 321-22. 

‘8 Harrison to Armstrong, Aug. 4, 1813, Esarey, op. cit., Il, 510-13; McAfee, op. 
cit., 323-24, 

** George Croghan to a Friend, Aug. 27, 1813, Draper Mss., 6X X89-90; Statement 
of Officers, ibid., 5X46; McAfee, op. cit., 329-32. Armstrong is quite unfair in his 
account of the attack upon Fort Stephenson, ignoring the prime necessity, to defend 


Upper Sandusky, and the decision of the council of officers. See Armstrong, op. cit., 
I, 165-66 
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await the victory of the American fleet on the Lakes. As the tin, 
approached for his advance, Harrison was much disturbed in hj; 
plans by the continued meddling of the Secretary of War. As 
an instance, without any previous consultation the Secretary jy 
formed him that the army would embark at Cleveland. In o 
position to this rather extraordinary instruction, Harrisoy 
pointed out the impossibility of carrying out such a plan. 
his preparations had been made with Fort Meigs as a base, and 
the long voyage from Cleveland was impracticable for undisej 
plined men.® In this instance, the Secretary gave in, but in tly 
matter of supplies the arbitrary policy of the War Department 
caused a serious situation to arise upon the very eve of the ad 
vance. The contractors, Orr & Greeley, had not secured suff 
cient supplies, and in the emergency Harrison was compelled to 
act upon his own initiative, ignoring them.** Even in so vital a 
matter as a trained army, the inefficient policy of the War D. 
partment under General Armstrong had greatly hindered Harri 
son in his preparations. The scheme to fill the ranks of 1 
Northwestern army with twelve-month recruits proved to bi 
dismal failure, and at the eleventh hour it was necessary to giv 
Harrison a free hand in measures to secure troops.’ But tly 
men, he found, were usually unwilling to enlist again, and i 
July his entire force did not amount to more than two thousand, 
many of whom were ineffective from illness.** In this eme! 
gency, Harrison appealed to his friend, Governor Shelby of Ke: 
tucky, and not in vain. On September 12, Governor Shelby 
rived at Upper Sandusky at the head of about three thousand 
five hundred men and with these untrained troops Harrison hur 
ried along to Fort Meigs.** Very soon they formed the bulk 
the army with which he met Procter’s foree of British regulars 
and Indians. 

When Harrison received Perry’s famous message reporting 

60 Harrison to Armstrong, March 17, 1813, Esarey, op. cit., I1, 387-89; Armstrong 
to Harrison, May 8 and 21, 1813, ibid., 434-35 and 457-58. 

61 Harrison to J. H. Hawkins Sept. 17, 1814, Draper Mss., 5X501-2; to Armstrong 
Sept. 8, 1813, ibid., 4X36. 

62 Armstrong to Harrison, July 14, 1813, Esarey, op. cit., II, 491. 

63 Harrison to General McArthur, Sept. 1, 1813, Dunean MeArthur P 
McAfee, op. cit., 334. 

64 Harrison to James Morrison, Feb. 11, 1813, St. Louis Democrat, Aug 
McAfee, op. cit., 352-54. 
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the victory at Put-in-Bay, he set to work at once to make final 
preparations, attending to such details as the boats to transport 
the army and the supplies, and the necessary forces to hold his 
lines of communication. In order to make sure of a suitable 
landing place, he personally reconnoitered the river near Mal 
den. With all these details attended to, Harrison was impatient 
to start, and he sent General McArthur a characteristic message: 
“Hurry on, my friend, as soon as possible. If you do not come 
on immediately I will leave you. 

The army landed to find Malden in ruins, and Procter in full 
retreat. Immediate pursuit of the fleeing British was out of the 
question. Procter, it was rumored, had more than a thousand 
horses, but Harrison had comparatively few. Moreover, there 
were no tents for his infantry, and owing to the failure of the 
arrangements for supplies, the American troops were soon re 
duced to rations chiefly of fresh beef without bread or salt. Nor 
was Harrison at all certain he could hold together his hastily 
gathered force in an expedition into the enemy’s territory. Fin- 
ally a council of officers advised that the pursuit of Procter’s 
army should be undertaken by land, in accordance with Harri 
son’s plan, and the march was begun.” Starting on October 2 


=r9 


99 65 


in three and a half days Harrison with his army covered about 
eighty miles from Sandwich to the Moravian town where Proce 
ter finally made a stand. This rapid progress was all the more 
notable since it was made through a hostile country, and with 
undisciplined troops for the most part, many of whom dropped 
out by the way. 

Fortunately for the American commander, his opponent seems 
to have lost whatever military judgment he possessed, in face of 
Harrison’s advance. In spite of Teeumseh’s repeated admo- 
nitions, Procter insisted upon a retreat, although with the con 
stant defection of his Indian allies, the British gweneral’s chances 


17 


in the inevitable struggle became increasingly slim. Encum- 
bered with a train of women and children, Procter failed to 
adopt even the most ordinary precautions to protect his forces 

and to impede the advance of the pursuing enemy.” Harrison 

Harrison to General MeArthur, Sept. 15, 1813, Dunean MeArthur Papers, III; 
| Orders, Sept. 27, 1813, Esarey, op. cit., I1, 546-48. 

McAfee, op. cit., 380-81. 


‘General Orders, Adjutant Edward Baynes, Nov. 24, 1813 
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marched more swiftly, and as he went along the river val|; 
picked up many British stores and supplies which Procter, ; 
haste, had failed to destroy, among them at least two large 
non. LHKarly in the morning of October 5, Harrison captu 
two vessels loaded with stores and ammunition, together wit 
guard of about one hundred and fifty men. Pushing alon: 
road, he found Procter’s foree drawn up across his line of n 
and the sequel was the Battle of the Thames.” 

Actually Procter had been foreed to make a stand against 
will. The enemy was on both sides of the Thames and his o 
foree had divided, the regulars on one bank, and the Indians | 
the other. Furthermore, the Moravian town, just a few mi 
beyond, had not yet been cleared of women, children and 
sick.” There was then nothing to do but fight. The site Pr 
ter had selected for the battle was exceedingly favorable for t 
British, and in forming his lines he took full advantage of! 
strategic situation. Drawing up his troops across the roa 
along which Harrison must pass, he formed his regulars o1 
left in two lines, extending two hundred to three hundred yard: 
to a small swamp. Here he stationed his Indian allies o 
right across a narrow streteh of solid ground, and on into a larg 
swamp beyond. His artillery he placed at strategie points | 
protect his troops. The Americans, therefore, could not 
tempt a side march, but must either force their way through t 
British lines or retreat. 

Harrison was equal to the emergency. At first he planned | 
attack the Indians on his left with his mounted force. But 
horses could not be used in the swamp, and just before the batt 
began he planned a maneuver that displayed quick wit and cor 
siderable military knowledge. His infantry, about fifteen hw 
dred strong with a small foree of friendly Indians, he drew 
on his left to hold the hostile Indians in the swamp. His mai 
dependence was in the two mounted battalions on his right, and 
to them he gave orders to force their way through the Britis 
regulars at the first attack, and then to strike them from t! 
ments of the War of 1812, II in Publications of the Champlain Society (Tor 
1923), XIV, 294. 

68 Lucas, op. cit., 120-21. 


69 Procter to de Rothenberg, Oct. 23, 1913, British Documents, loc. cit., 
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rear.” This bold plan was wholly successful. At the first 
charge the horses recoiled, but their riders, frontiersmen ae- 
eustomed to fire a rifle from horseback, forced their way through 
the surprised British regulars, turned, and from the rear poured 
ypon them a deadly fire. In a moment, the main battle was over. 
The Indians on the Britons’ right resisted stubbornly, but after 
the fall of Tecumseh they too, broke and fled. Proeter himself 
barely escaped.” The rout of the British was complete, and 
with very little loss to the Americans. Harrison had finally re 
tored in the Old Northwest the American prestige that had been 

ignominiously destroyed by Hull. 

However historians may differ over petty details, it must be 
conceded that Harrison had won a battle of far-reaching conse 
quence in spite of many obvious difficulties. Especially does his 
campaign gain prestige by a comparison with the one waged by 
Anthony Wayne in 1794. After taking up the entire summer in 
training his troops and accumulating supplies, Wayne marched 
to Fort Greenville over a comparatively easy road, there took 
up his winter quarters, and finally launched his campaign in the 
following spring. In contrast Harrison, urged on by the politi 
eal exigencies of an inefficient administration, was expected to 
gather troops and march across a swampy wilderness against a 
victorious enemy. Later he was constantly hampered by an 
officious and self-satisfied Secretary of War, and did not receive 
support that was at all adequate. 

Harrison has been the target of much criticism because of his 

tus yhnson, 
irged; the other battalion, under Colonel R. M. Johnson, attacked the Indians As 
division of the mounted troops was made at the last moment, Harrison was ur 
ware of this detail of the battle when he wrote his official report. The incident was 
probably the source of the statement that Colonel Johnson, and not Harrison, was 
riginally responsible for the charge. Colonel McAfee, who was in Johnson’s regi 
nt, supports Harrison’s categorical statement that he himself was responsible for 
the strategy that won the battle. Colonel Wood and Colonel Charles 8S. Todd agree 
with many other officers in upholding Harrison, although Armstrong quotes a letter 
from Colonel Johnson which intimates that the latter was responsible for the charge. 
For this controversy see, McAfee, op. cit., 390; Account of Harrison’s Victery on 

» Thames, probably by Charles S. Todd, Draper Mss., 8U23; Charles S. Todd to 
N. Y. Tribune, June 25, 1868, ibid., 8U27; article in Louisville Journal, Oct. 5, 1823, 

il, 7XX146; Harrison to Benjamin Drake, about 1840, ibid., 5X48; Armstrong, 

cit., 182-83, 232-34. 

"1 Harrison to Armstrong, Oct. 9, 1813, Esarey, op. cit., IT, 562-64. 
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attempt to hold an army together through the winter of 1812-] 
but a considerable force was necessary in northwestern Ohio ; 
hold back the vietorious British and control the Indians of 
Wabash Valley. Had not Winchester made his unauthoriz 
advance to the River Raisin, it is altogether possible that Ha) 
rison might have taken Malden and Detroit early in 1813. | 
any event, it was necessary to fortify advanced bases and co]|; 
supplies, a policy whose wisdom was evident when the Britis 
were repulsed at Fort Meigs and Fort Stephenson. There has 
been a tendency, too, to belittle Harrison’s military skill, in vi 
of Procter’s incompetence and fatal indecision. Actually H 
rison had little, if any, military advantage at the beginning oi 
the Battle of the Thames. Even if the Americans had a slight}: 
larger force, the British enjoyed the advantage of a decided 
more favorable position.”* Moreover, to the British forces 
made up of trained British regulars and an auxiliary force 
Indians led by Tecumseh, an exceedingly able general, Harris 
opposed an army that included chiefly untrained men, hasti! 
gathered and lacking supplies of all sorts. An overwhelming 
victory under such conditions was necessarily a tribute t 
military skill of the commanding general. 

In its large results, the victory at the Thames was a moment 
ous one in American history, for it ended for all time the Britis 
intrigue among the Indians of the Old Northwest. Just 
Wayne’s victory at Fallen Timbers had made the greater | 
of Ohio secure for the settler, so the Battle of the Thames oper 
up Indiana and Illinois to the pioneer. The importance of 1 
victory was evident also when the commissioners at Ghent p: 
posed virtually a British protectorate over the Indians in 
Indiana and Illinois country. After Harrison’s victory 
Americans were in actual possession, and the British cla 
could not be maintained.** Had Harrison failed, even Perry’s 
victory on Lake Erie could seareely have saved for the U 
States, Indiana and Illinois Territories with their scanty An 
ican population. 

72 There has been much dispute regarding the numbers engaged in this 


The most reliable evidence fixes the entire force under Harrison at less t! 


] 

five hundred. Proeter’s army was made up of about five hundred Britis! 

and twelve hundred Indians under Tecumseh. Harrison to Armstrong, Oct 
7 gNA OA 


ibid., 576-77; Prevost to Bathhurst, Oct. 30, 1813, British Documents, loc. cit., 
Frank A. Updyke, The Diplomacy of the War of 1812 (Baltimore, 191 











THE FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE UNDER PRESIDENT 
JACKSON 


By Erik McKrxiey Eriksson 


Almost a hundred years have passed since Andrew Jackson 
assumed the presidency of the United States. But in spite of 
the great elapse of time, there is still a considerable amount of 
haziness as to what actually happened during the eight years 
beginning with 1829, a period which has, rather unhappily, been 
designated by some writers as ‘‘The Reign of Andrew Jackson. 
Even today much of the mythology which surrounds ‘‘Old Hick 

ry’’ is dealt out in the schools and is accepted by the uncritical 
is authentic history. 

Regarding no phase of the period is there more confusion than 
n relation to the federal civil service. How true this is may 
best be shown by an examination of the various works, including 

xtbooks, which deal with the period from 1829 to 1837." Such 
an examination reveals a veritable ‘‘confusion of tongues’’ in 
relation to the matter. Thus, out of 33 college and high school 

istory textbooks examined, it was found that 13 are giving the 
mpression that there was a wholesale proscription of office-hold 
ers after Jackson took office. Eight teach that 2,600 removals 
were made in the first year of Jackson’s administration, and 
leave with the reader the impression that these removals 

’ Other textbooks dodge the issue 


The textbook writers can hardly be blamed for their uncer- 
tainty when the authorities on whom they depend are unable to 
‘urnish them with reliable data. Of the works I have examined, 
live give credence to the claim that Jackson removed about 2,000 
ofice-holders during his first year in office; one is content to as- 
sert that he removed more in a year than had been removed by all 


‘Limitations of space forbid the presentation of a detailed analysis of the works 


xamined. 
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his predecessors; another claims that he accomplished this | 
during his first month in office; three give about 700 as t 

ber of removals; one sets the figure for the first year at 
while three others assert that there was practically 
sweep. Dr. Fish, the leading authority on the history 
civil service, is content to state that out of about 612 president 
officers, 252 were removed. He makes no attempt to de 
other removals beyond pointing out that there was 1 
sweep.” Two other recent writers cite his statements but t 
no additional light on the subject. 


i.) 


In view of the existing confusion of authorities, it seems \ 
while to resurvey the Jacksonian era, passing lightly over 1 
facts presented by the well-known writers on the field, se 
rather, to uncover new information which will permit a ne 
more accurate assessment of what actually happened to the 
eral civil service at that time. Nor has the searcher bee: 
appointed in his quest, for, rather surprisingly, material of ¢ 
interest and seemingly high value has been discovered in off 
newspaper organs and in documents which seem not to 
been employed hitherto to furnish information on Jackso1 
service policy. 


In passing judgment on President Jackson, it must be ren 
bered that he came into office after the most bitter political « 
paign that had, up to that time, been waged in this country 
campaign in which party newspapers at Washington for thi 
time played a prominent part.’ The bitterness engendered 
this campaign naturally was carried over into Jackson’s adi 
istration, and everything that was done by the new Preside: 
was made the subject of partisan controversy. This was 1 
flected in the newspapers, congressional debates and reports, 
ters, speeches, memoirs, and other works which have been pri 
served and which have served as the sources of historical writers 
since that time. 

Because the spoils system had been fastened on the various 

2Carl Russell Fish, ‘‘Removals of Officials by the Presidents of the Uni 
States,’’ in American Historical Association Annual Report for 1899, I, 73, 74 
also his Civil Service and the Patronage (Cambridge, 1905), 125. 

3 Cf. Erik M. Eriksson, ‘‘ Official Newspaper Organs and the Election of 1828,’ 
Tennessee Historical Magazine, VIII, 231-47. 
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states, notably New York and Pennsylvania, by 1829, it was nat 
ural for the spoilsmen in the Jackson following to feel that the 
federal offices, which had scarcely been disturbed since the ad 
ministration of Thomas Jefferson, should be their next prey. 
How confidently they expected this becomes apparent from a 
perusal of the editorials in the United States Telegraph, the 
Jackson newspaper organ, which, before and after the election 
of 1828, gave assurance that Jackson would extend a ‘‘salutary 
system of reformation into every branch of government,’’ and 
that he would cleanse ‘‘the Augean Stable.’’ * 

In view of such fulminations, it is hardly to be wondered at 
that there was apprehension among the office-holders and spec 
ulation on the part of newspapers and politicians as to what the 

ew President would do. One has only to peruse the columns 
of opposition newspapers, as the National Intelligencer, or the 
letters of such statesmen as Daniel Webster ® and Henry Clay 
to learn what speculation existed in Washington before and 
after Jackson’s inauguration, at which time he alluded, rather 
vaguely, to ‘‘reform’’ as inscribed ‘‘on the list of Executive du 


t 


ties, in characters too legible to be overlooked.’’ ® 


Jackson was in no haste to allay the existing apprehension. 


He was too shrewd a politician to precipitate an immediate fight 
in the Senate over his appointments, and when that body as 
sembled in executive session after the inauguration, he merely 
presented to it his list of Cabinet officers and such others con 
cerning whom there was slight probability of a conflict — 76 
names in all. His Cabinet nominations confirmed the rumors 
which had been current for some time, except that John McLean, 
who had been slated to be Postmaster General, was appointed, at 
his own request, to a Supreme Court judgeship, while William T. 
Barry received the office as head of the postal system.® 

4+United States Telegraph, d., Nov. 8, 24, 1828. 

5 Daily National Intelligencer, Feb. 20, 1829. 

6 Daniel Webster to Mrs. E. Webster, Washington, February 19, March 2, 1829, in 
The Writings and Speeches of Daniel Webster (Boston, 1903), XVII, 470, 472. 

7Cf. Carl Schurz, Life of Henry Clay (Boston, 1899), I, 335. 

®* James D. Richardson, A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Pres 
dents (Washington, 1911), II, 1001. 

9 Intelligencer, March 7, 9, 10, 11, 18, 1829; National Journal, March 7, 10, 1829; 


Telegraph, a., Feb. 27, 1829; ibid., s-w., March 20, 1829; Fish, op. cit., 108-9; John 
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After the Senate had confirmed the nominations that wer, 
presented to it and had adjourned on March 17, 1829, the gs 
valled ‘‘proscription’’ began. In an editorial on that date, t) 
Telegraph, which had become the official organ of the Jackso, 
administration, heralded the doom of many office-holders, |; 
announced that the President could not ‘‘work that efficient , 
form which the people look for at his hands”’ if he retained jy 
office political enemies ‘‘ familiarized to the abuse and corrupti 
of the preceding administration.”’ 

This pronunciamento was soon followed by the announcement 
that Richard Cutts, William Lee, and Tobias Watkins had beey 
removed from their positions as Second Comptroller, Second 
Auditor, and Fourth Auditor of the Treasury and that, begii 
ning March 21, 1829, their respective offices were to be filled by 
Isaac Hill of New Hampshire, William B. Lewis of Tennessee, 
and Amos Kendall of Kentucky.*® Special interest attaches t 
these three names since they were men who had done much to 
promote Jackson’s election and who were destined to attain con 
siderable notoriety because of their prominence in the smal! 
group of informal advisers gathered together by the President 
derisively referred to by enemies of the administration as | 
‘Lower Cabinet’’ or the ‘‘ Kitchen Cabinet.’’ 

With the news of these changes, soon followed by similar an- 
nouncements, the politicians and, especially, the political news 
papers opposed to the administration raised a great ‘‘hue : 
ery’’— and so successful were they that historians to the pres 
ent day have been influenced by their exaggerated accounts 
what took place. Under such editorial heads as ‘‘Samples of 
Reform,’’ ‘‘Proscription,’’ ‘‘ Political Traffick,’’ ‘‘Jacksonism 
Despotism’’ and ‘‘Beauties of Reform,’’ the National Intell 
gencer and the National Journal condemned the removals and 
praised the records of those removed. Other anti-Jackson news 
papers throughout the country imitated these two. These at 
tacks were repelled by the United States Telegraph, so that every 
Spencer Bassett, The Life of Andrew Jackson (New York, 1911), II, 418-19; J 
nal of the Executive Proceedings of the Senate, IV, 5-27. This work last not 
one of a set covering the forty-year period ending March 3, 1869, and was 
printed by Congress, June 28, 1886, in a limited edition of 125 sets. By subse 
action, the Executive Proceedings down to 1909 have been printed. 

10 Telegraph, s-w., March 20, 1529. 
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teworthy removal was the occasion of a newspaper contro 
versy. 

During the period of excitement, the Jntelligencer made the 
charge that Jackson was ‘‘searcely a free agent,’’ and that, in 
matters of removals and appointments, ‘the has been ruled, 
against his better judgment, by a combination of interest and 
prejudice, by which he was surrounded from the moment of 
reaching the Seat of Government.’’?" This and similar allega 
tions the Telegraph denounced as ‘‘a gross libel’’ on the Pres 

lent’s character. Though it acknowledged that Jackson was 
nfluenced *‘by his constitutional advisers,’’ it asserted that he 

aintained his independence. The causes of each removal were 
‘arefully examined by the President, and, the official organ 
aimed, no removal was made ‘‘ without such cause as is called 

r by the public interest.’’ * 

The opposition journals also sought to create the impression 
that widespread distress was being caused by the ‘‘proserip 
tion’? which it was alleged Jackson was carrying on at the time. 
The National Journal was especially active in spreading such 
anti-administration propaganda. It, and other newspapers, 
sought to create the impression that business was being disrupt- 
ed, that improvements were being retarded, that the value of 
property was being lessened, and that great distress was being 

‘aused among the families of removed officials. Thus, said the 
| Journal: 
“The proseription which has been carried on does not stop in 
its consequences with the officers themselves who are proscribed. 
It strikes at the happiness and even the existence of wives and 


Intelligencer, May 19, 1829. 


Telegraph, d., April 30, June 3, 1829. The editor of the Telegraph well knew 


] that, while Jackson could be influenced, he could not be controlled. This is shown by 
: en’s later correspondence with his friend, Governor Ninian Edwards of Illinois, in 
he said, ‘‘ The appointments in your State have been a source of much anxiety 

I could not control them.’’ — Duff Green to Ninian Edwards, October 8, 

‘4 830, see E. B. Washburne (ed.), The Edwards Papers, Chicago Historical Society’s 
Collection, IIT, 547-48. The evidence of Martin Van Buren also refutes the charge 


it Jackson was controlled in making appointments. Samuel Swartwout, who later 
me a notorious embezzler, was appointed Collector of the Port of New York in 
te of Van Buren’s opposition. See, John C. Fitzpatrick (ed.), The Autobiography 
Vartin Van Buren, Am. Hist. Assoc. Annual Report for 1918, II, 262-67. Cf 


Fish, op. cit., 116-18. 
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mothers and children, who, yesterday in circumstances of « 
fort and domestic enjoyment, are today made homeless, , 
fortless, and pennyless by the decree of a despotism.”’ 

The Telegraph made short shift of such accounts and expos 
their true purpose when it said: ‘‘It is natural that, in 
munity like ours, where from a long residence, the parti S | 
intermarried and become otherwise familiarly acquainted, y 
ever may have been the conduct of the head, much sympat! 
should be felt for the families of those who are removed 
office. It is the business and policy of those who wish to pi 
by that sympathy, to multiply it by exaggerated accounts of « 
tress, and artful and deceptive appeals to the interests of ot! 
citizens, who may be induced to suppose that their prosperit 
involved in the continuance of public abuses.’’ * 

The Telegraph was right in calling the accounts of the op; 
tion press ‘‘exaggerated.’’ No doubt there were some indi 
ual cases of inconvenience and hardship, but the available sta 
tics preclude the possibility of a general condition of distress, 
Washington or elsewhere, as a result of removals. The fact 
that, between June and December, 1829, there was little ex: 
ment over removals reflected in the Washington newspape: 
and that the /ntelligencer, on December 11, 1829, testified 
‘‘within the last two months the city has resumed much o! 
wonted cheerfulness,’’ would indicate that the distress sto1 
were mostly newspaper fiction designed to arouse antagoni 
against Jackson and his administration. The surprising thi 
is that later historians have been so misled as to give cred 
to such stories.”° 

When Congress assembled for its first regular session during 
Jackson’s presidency, there was renewed interest in the matt 
of the removals, as it would be necessary for the President 
submit to the Senate, for confirmation or rejection, the names 
those individuals to whom he had given recess appointme! 
Preliminary to presenting his nominations, Jackson took occa 

13 Journal, June 16, 1829. 

14 Telegraph, d., June 24, 1829. 

15 For examples see John Bach MeMaster, History of the People of tl 
States . . . (New York, 1883-1913), IV, 531, and James Parton, / 
drew Jackson (New York, 1861), III, 206-27. Cf. also Fish 


, op. cit., 130 
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sion in his first annual message to Congress, December 8, 1829, 
to defend his civil service policy at some length. He stated it as 
is opinion that congressmen should be excluded from all offices 
the judiciary, the Cabinet, and the diplomatic service. He 
yressed himself in favor of a short term for all office-holders, 
stating that long inecumbency created indifference to the public 
fare and encouraged corruption. Rotation in office, he said, 
was ‘‘a leading principle in the’ Republican creed.’’ Further 
re, he expressed the opinion that ‘‘since neither appointment 
to nor continuance in office is [a] matter of right’’ there was no 

lividual wrong in making removals.” 
That Jackson was an adroit politician was again shown by his 
procedure in presenting his nominations to the Senate. As a 
itary man he realized the value of ‘‘feeling out’’ the enemy. 
Therefore, his first nomination was to fill a minor office vacated 
the death of the incumbent and this was followed by other 
nominations for reappointment or to fill terms that would expire 
under the Four-Year Law.’ It was not until January 4, 1830, 
that he submitted nominations of persons to replace removed 
office-holders. On that date, he sent in a list of 25 names, the 
most notable of which was that of James A. Hamilton of New 
York, a henchman of Martin Van Buren, to be United States 
Attorney for the Southern District of New York in place of John 
Duer, removed. On January 14, another list of 41 names was 
presented, including that of Samuel Swartwout to be Collector 
of Customs for the Port of New York to succeed Jonathan 

Thompson, removed. 
It was not until February 10, 1830, that there was presented 
to the Senate the list of nominations including the names of Hill, 
Lewis, and Kendall, who had been his first recess appointees. 
Thereafter other lists were presented until 319 nominations had 
Richardson, op. cit., 1011-12. 

7U. S. Statutes at Large, III, 582. This law, enacted May 15, 1820, provided 


ar terms for a considerable group of officers who were subject to appointment 


the President, though it left them subject to removal from office ‘‘at pleasure.’’ 
t was attributed to William H. Crawford, who used his influence to secure its pas 
sage because he thought it would promote his presidential aspirations. Passed 

hout comment or protest,’’ its evil effects first became clearly apparent during 
Jackson’s presidency. Cf. Theodore Roosevelt, Thomas Hart Benton (Boston, 1585 
»-§ Fish, op. cit., 65-70. 


’ 
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been made, excluding military and naval officers who were yo} 
part of the civil service. Of these, there were at least 62 wh 
were nominated for reappointment, 10 to take the places of 1 
who had died, 20 to take the places of resigned officers, and 13 ; 
take the places of those whose commissions had expired or wer 
about to expire under the Four-Year Law, while 93 were ; 
cellaneous appointments. Only 121 of the nominations mad 
the Senate at this session of Congress were to take the p] 
of office-holders who had been removed! ** 

After the nominations had been presented to the Senate, t! 
anti-administration senators resorted to a two-fold plan of at 
tack — first, to attempt to prevent the confirmation of the ap- 
pointments, and second, to endeavor to secure the passage \ 
resolutions condemnatory of Jackson’s civil service poli 


While it has been a general impression that many of Jackson’ 
appointees were rejected, the Executive Proceedings show that 
very few were refused confirmation. Just as there had been 
no ‘‘Red Terror’’ in the spring and summer of 1829, so ther 
was no ‘‘ White Terror’’ in the early part of 1830." 

The first real test came on February 17, 1830, when, by a \ 
of 34 to 11, the Senate rejected the nomination of Lemuel Wi! 
liams as Collector of Customs and Inspector of the Revenue 1 
the Port of New Bedford, Massachusetts, in place of Russ: 
I’reeman who had been removed. However, on Mareh &, 1%: 
the Senate reconsidered and confirmed Williams by a vote of 2 
to 20. On March 10, 1830, by a unanimous vote Henry Le 
Virginia was refused confirmation as Consul General for A 
giers in place of William Shaler, who had resigned. Samuel 
Herrick, on March 23, 1830, was rejected as United States At 
torney for the District of Ohio, but shortly before the end of th 
session, on May 26, 1830, the Senate reconsidered and confirmed 
him. On Mareh 29, 1830, Samuel Cushman was rejected as 
United States Attorney for the District of New Hampshire. 0 
May 18, 1830, Samuel McRoberts was rejected as United States 
Attorney for the District of Illinois, but on reconsideration, | 

18 Execute Proceedings of the Senate, 1V, 28-125, passim. 

19 There seems to be little justification for the use of these terms in C 
Bowers’ recent work, The Party Battles of the Jackson Period (Boston and N 
York, 1922), 64-87. 
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Mav 26, he was confirmed. One of the final aets of the Senate 
was to reject Wharton Rector as an Indian Agent by a vote of 
91 to 20, on May 28, 1830. 


But the climax of the battle came on May 10, 1830, when the 
nes of Jackson’s outstanding editor appointees came up for 


eonfirmation. These were Moses Dawson of the Cincinnati Ad 
ertiser, James B. Gardiner of the Ohio People’s Press, Isaac 
Hill of the New Hampshire Patriot, Amos Kendall of the Frank- 
fort (Kentucky) Argus, and Mordecai M. Noah of the New York 
Courier and Enquirer. Dawson was rejected for the office of 
Receiver of Public Money at Cincinnati by a vote of 42 to 5. The 
rejection of Gardiner for the post of Register of the Land Office 
at Tiffin, Ohio, was even more emphatic, for not one vote was 
east in his favor. Hill was not ‘‘easily slaughtered,’’ but was 
close vote of 25 to 23. Kendall fared better for he was con 
firmed for the office of Fourth Auditor of the Treasury by a vote 
° 95 to 24, with Vice-President John C. Calhoun easting the 
deciding vote in his favor. Noah was temporarily defeated for 
the office of Surveyor of the Port of New York by a vote of 25 


/) 


to 23, but on May 21, 1830, his name having been resubmitted by 
Jackson, he was confirmed by a vote of 23 to 22, with Calhoun 
again casting the deciding vote.” 

From the above analysis it will be seen that out of 319 nomin- 
ations, the Senate rejected only 6, and that 4 others, once re- 
jected, were confirmed on reconsideration. Certainly there was 
nothing in this which could be called a ‘‘White Terror.’’ What 
the Senate would have done had it not feared Jackson’s popu- 
larity with the people is another question.” 

The analysis also makes possible another interesting conclu 
sion to the effect that the senators supporting the administration 
were not always required by party discipline to vote for the 
President’s nominees. This is clearly shown by the overwhelm- 

Executive Proceedings of the Senate, IV, 28-125, passim; Intell 
“0, 24, April 13, 15, May 11, 29, 1830; Telegraph, d., April 21, June 7, 
t-w., May 11, 15, June 4, 7, 1830. 

ln a letter written during the session, Daniel Webster expressed t) 


‘Were it not for fear of the out-door popularity of General Jackson, t 
ud have negatived more than half of his nominations.’’ Webster 


ton, May 9, 1830, in Webster, op. cit., 501. See also Bassett, op. « 
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ing votes whereby Dawson, Gardiner, and Lee were rejected 
As a general thing it is evident, however, that party lines wer 
closely drawn in voting on appointees. 

Not only did anti-administration senators seek to secure ¢] 
rejection of President Jackson’s nominations but they 
sought to secure the passage of resolutions denying him 
right to make removals and condemning his civil service pol 
Among these was Senator David Barton of Missouri, who soug 
repeatedly but unsuccessfully to secure the passage of resoly 
tions requesting the President to supply the Senate with th 
cause or causes of removals of various individuals.** 

But the most vehement of those who attacked Jackson’s « 
service policy during this session of Congress was S¢ nator J. 
Holmes of Maine. On April 28, 1830, he oecupied the tim: 
the Senate until the usual hour of adjournment with a lo: 
speech in support of his resolutions for an inquiry into 


grounds of removal of office-holders under the Jackson admi 
istration. At the conclusion of his speech, his resolutions wer 
tabled by a vote of 24to 21. In the course of his speech, Senat 
Holmes stated that 1,981 persons had been removed during t 
first year of Jackson’s presidency. This list included 5 depart 
ment heads, 46 persons in departments, 38 nominations of Pres 
ident John Q. Adams rejected so that Jackson could make t 
appointments, 150 other removals, 491 deputy postmasters, 5! 
clerks (estimated), 151 customs’ subordinates, and 600 deput 
collectors, clerks in customs, deputy marshals, and others. 
Although Holmes failed to secure approval for his resolutio: 
he did succeed in getting wide publicity for his statistics. Thoug 
so obviously erroneous, these figures have been accepted as au 
thoritative by many historians, and this explains why it is s 
commonly said that Jackson removed about two thousand offic 
holders during his first year in office. Had later writers read 
the editorial in the Telegraph on May 20, 1830, in which Holmes’ 
statistics were analyzed and discredited, they would have hes 


22 Journal of the Executive Proceedings of the Senate, Journal of the Senate, =! 
Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 400, 427-28, 431-32, 435; Register of Debates in ¢ 
Vol. VI, Part I, 11, 367-74, 457-70; Senate Documents, 21 Cong., 1 Sess., N 
». i. 

23 Register of Debates, Vol. VI, Part I, 385-96; Intelligencer, April 29, 1 
Telegraph, t-w., May 20, 1830; Journal, May 18, 1830. 
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tated to give them any credence. Certainly it was preposterous 

. charge Jackson with removing 5 of Adams’ cabinet who had 
resigned.** Nor could he fairly be charged with the rejection 
hy the Senate of 38 of Adams’ appointees.** The three figures, 
“150 Other removals,’’ ‘500 Clerks (estimated),’’? and ‘600 
De puty Collectors ° ° ° etc.,’’ the Telegraph properly char- 
acterized as guess work and ‘‘not admissible.’’ The only figure 
civen by Holmes that was acceptable was that in regard to 
deputy postmasters, which was based on an official report.” 

Fortunately, there are more reliable statistics available re 
vyarding removals and appointments under Jackson. As the 
election of 1832 approached, the Washington newspapers on both 
sides published elaborate statistics —the anti-Jackson papers 
for the purpose of discrediting the President, while the pro- 
Jackson papers sought to show by figures and names that there 
had been no wholesale proscription. By analyzing the various 
statements in these newspapers and checking them with statis- 
ties available in government documents it is possible to arrive 
at a fairly accurate idea of the changes that occurred among the 
federal office-holders during Jackson’s administration. 

Tables of names and statistics were contained in the National 
Intelligencer, the National Journal, the United States Tele- 
graph, and the Washington Globe at various times. The first 
detailed list of removals, published in the Telegraph on Septem- 
ber 27, 1830, had been, according to the editor, ‘‘compiled with 
the most sedulous care, and authenticated by a reference, in each 
individual case, to the Public Departments.’’ An elaborate list 
also appeared in the opposition organ, the Intelligencer, on Sep- 
tember 27, 1832, but the figures published were considerably 
lower than those previously published in the Telegraph. It is 
interesting to note that the administration was content with the 

24 President Adams recorded in his diary on March 3, 1829, that he had received 

d accepted on that date the resignations of Henry Clay, Richard Rush, P. B. Por- 
ter, E. L. Southard, and William Wirt. See Charles F. Adams (ed.), Memoirs of 
John Quincy Adams . . . (Philadelphia, 1874-77), VIII, 103-104. 

25 Senator Holmes conveniently failed to recall that shortly before Jackson’s in- 
auguration the Senate had confirmed 40 nominations made by President Adams. In 
view of all that has been said of Adams’ lack of partisanship, it is surprising to learn 


hat he sent 78 nominations to the Senate near the close of his term. Cf. Intelli- 
ncer, Feb, 28, 1829. 


26 Senate Documents, 21 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 106, p. 1. 
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Telegraph’s figures, for, on May 23, 1832, they were reprodu 
in the Washington Globe, which had succeeded the Telegray) 
the official organ. When it republished these figures the G 
was able to say truthfully that their general accuracy had n 
been questioned after their original appearance in the Telegra 
In presenting these statistics, the Telegraph, and later 
Globe, did a significant thing by pointing out the proport 
which the number of those removed bore to the whole numb: 
of federal office-holders. The figures presented showed a 1 
of 919 removals out of 10,093 office-holders, or about one-eleve; 
of the number. These figures were more unfavorable to 
Jackson administration than necessary, however, for, check 
the number of office-holders listed by the newspapers with 1 
lists given in the Biennial Register of the United States discl 
that the reported total number of office-holders was too low 


that, therefore, the proportion of removals was really less t 
one-eleventh. 

The reasons for accepting the Globe’s statistics of remo 
seem to be weighty. It should not be overlooked that they 
higher than the opposition dared claim (with the exception 
the discredited Holmes’ statistics). Further, as the Glo/ 
serted truthfully, their general accuracy had not been question 
after their original publication, nor were they impeached afte 
their republication in the Globe. Amos Kendall in his Auf 
biography, in reviewing the first three years of Jackson’s pres 
dency, gave one-eleventh as the proportion of all office-holders 
removed,” but even more important is the corroborative test 
mony of John C. Calhoun, who, as chairman of a Senate cor 
mittee which investigated the patronage in 1835, had opportun 
ity to learn how many removals were actually made. \\ 
Holst, following Calhoun, gives the number of removals in 





first year under Jackson as 930.” It has not proved possible to 


check all the newspaper figures with statistics in official docu 
ments * since these give data for presidential officers only. How 
27 William Stickney (ed.), Autobiography of Amos Kendall (Boston, 1872 
28 Richard K. Crallé (ed.), Works of John C. Calhoun (New York, 1853 
438. 
29 Hermann Eduard von Holst, Constitutional and Political History of the 
States (Chicago, 1881-92), II, 23-24. 
80 The most comprehensive document is a report of 448 pages compiled Jur 
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er, in the case of such officers, the newspaper statisties were, 


I anvthing, too high. tis very evident that the proportion ot 


presidential officers removed was greater than for the whole 


ely il ser ice. 


In view ot the testimony presented, it is possible to say that 
Telegraph and Globe statisties give a fairly accurate view of 

at happened in the federal civil service during the first year 
nd a half of Jackson’s presidency. Though no similar figures 
an be found for the rest of his time of office, it seems « ntirely 


safe to say that during the whole period from 1829 to 1837 less 


one-fifth of all the federal office-holders were removed 


, robably the proportion was closer to one-tenth. Certainly this 


not justly be called a wholesale ‘‘proscription’’ or a ‘‘Red 
lerror.”’ 


It is obvious that the number of removals would have been 
ch greater had each presidential officer appointed by Jack 


son proceeded to ‘‘purge’’ his office and substitute new clerks 


tirely. But no such ‘‘purging’’ occurred, though early in 


1829 the Intelligencer sought to create the impression that it 


as taking place and deplored the fact that such removals would 


result in the administration of the executive departments be 
coming ‘‘irregular, inconsistent, and capricious.’’ 


Fortunately, documentary evidence is available which proves 


that there was no ‘‘clean sweep,’’ of subordinate officers, not even 


in the Post Office Department where the removals were sup 


y 
| 
} 


+ 


sed to have been especially numerous. Thus, in the Navy De 
artment in 1829, there were only 2 removals out of 9 clerks; in 


he War Department only 8 out of the 40 clerks lost their posi 


1844, by the Senate Committee on Retrenchment, of which Senator James T. More 


1 was chairman, contained in Senate Documents, 28 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 399. In 
51-406 are to be found names of persons removed and offices which they id 
during the Jacksonian period. Less useful are House Documents, 26 Cong., 1 
, No. 132, pp. 1-23 and Senate Documents, 27 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 220 Both of 

e documents are included in the Morehead report. 

An analysis of the official statistics given showed that out of a tof f 627 
residential officers Jackson removed 157 up to September 27, 1830, and 228 during 


eight years in office, while he failed to reappoint 74 others. The discrepancy of 

e figures with those given by Dr. Fish (‘‘ Removals of Officials by the Presidents 
United States,’’ loc. cit.), who states that 252 officers were removed, may br 
ned by the fact that he depended on the Journal of Execut P 1s to 
lusion of the Morehead report. 


Intelligencer, April 3, 1829. 
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tions; in the Treasury Department 26 clerks out of 145 wer, 
moved (even in Kendall’s office only 7 out of 15 clerks 
removed) ; in the Post Office Department only 15 clerks out 
were removed; while in the State Department, presided over 
Van Buren, 18 out of 26 clerks were removed — the largest 
portion of any of the departments.** After 1829, such chane 
as were made in the clerical forces of the departments were m 
so gradually as not to disrupt the service. It is safe to assw 
that what was true in the departments at Washington was tru 
of the federal civil service generally —in fact this assumpt 
is borne out by the newspaper statistics cited. 

‘rom the above statements it might be inferred that 1 
sweeping removals did not take place because Jackson men 
already in office. While there is no doubt that when Jacks 


] 


became President there were many of his adherents 
office, there is evidence to show that many opposed to the Pr 
ident politically were left in office. In support of this 
there is the testimony of Senator Benton and Amos Kendall, ' 
claimed that Jackson left a majority of his opponents in offie 
The large number of reappointments by Jackson, shown i 
Executive Proce dings, is further evidence supporting Benton’ 
claim that many were left in office ‘‘who had approved the: 
selves faithful officers.’’ Still further evidence to the sa 
effect may be found in the Globe, which asserted, without being 
refuted, that by 1832 only one-sixth of the Adams and Clay n 
holding office in Washington when Jackson became Presid 
had been removed. These still held a majority of 33 of 
federal offices in the capital in 1832, the Globe claimed. W! 
the removals of Adams and Clay supporters had been few, mai 
had died or resigned and their places had been filled by Jacks 
men, the official organ explained.* 

There has been a general impression that removals w 
Jackson were made only for political reasons, but even ex-Pres 
This information was secured from special reports on clerks made to t 
of Representatives by the Secretaries of State, War, the Treasury, and t 


and by the Postmaster General, covering the year 1829. These reports art 


y 
in House Executive Documents, 21 Cong., 1 Sess., Nos. 20, 27, 28, 97 and 1 
84 Thomas. Hart Benton, Thirty Years’ View (New York, 1864), I, 162; Stick 
op f 


> 


Globe, s-w., May 23, 1832. 
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ident Adams, pouring forth his bitterness against Jackson on 
the pages of his diary, admitted in the entry for May 1, 1829, 
that some removals were justified.*° While the Jackson men did 
not, perhaps, find as much evidence of corruption as they had 
expected, they did detect a surprisingly large number of corrupt 
officials who had served under Adams. The most notorious of 
these was Tobias Watkins, who, while nominally serving as 
Fourth Auditor of the Treasury, had served as a sort of political 
‘handy man’’ for President Adams, making himself thereby 
doubly obnoxious to the followers of Jackson. After being su- 
perseded by Kendall, Watkins was arrested and indicted on a 
charge of having appropriated to his own use $3,300 of govern- 
ment money. Jackson was charged with persecuting Watkins,” 
but the fact remains that the removed auditor was found guilty 
on three counts in a court of justice, and sentenced to pay a fine 
of $3,050 and to be imprisoned for nine months. Unable to pay 
his fine, his imprisonment was extended, and it was not until 
April 20, 1833, that he was finally released by order of the Cir- 
euit Court of the District of Columbia.** 

But the Watkins case did not stand alone, for frauds to the 
amount of over $280,000 were discovered in the Treasury De- 
partment alone, and the corruption of at least nine other specifi- 
cally named officials was brought to light. These were Robert 
Arnold, Collector at Perth Amboy, New Jersey, who had em- 
bezzled $88,000 and then had fled to Canada; Myndert M. Cox, 
Collector at Buffalo, detected in false receipts; Samuel R. Gil- 
man, Collector at Castine, Maine, who had embezzled $3,549; 
William Pinckney, Collector at Key West, who had permitted an 
unlawful trade between Florida and Cuba; James Robertson, 
Collector at Petersburg, Virginia, who had defaulted to the 
amount of $24,857; Asa Rogerson, Collector at Elizabeth City, 
North Carolina, who had applied to his own use $32,791 and then 


One, 


86 He said, ‘‘Some of the dismissions are deserved: from age, from ineapacity, 
from intemperance, from irregularities of private life; and these are made the pre- 
text for justifying all the removals.’’ Adams, op. cit., VIII, 148-49. 

87 Jbid., 290-91. Adams made the comment in his diary, January 22, 1831, that 
‘the wrong done to me and my administration by the misconduct of Watkins de- 
serves a severer animadversion from me than from Jackson.’’ 

88 Intelligencer, Feb. 20, April 22, 1833; Telegraph, d., July 27, Aug. 14, 1829, 
Aug. 10, 1830; Bassett, op. cit., 446. 
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had fled to escape punishment; John B. Swanton, Collecto: 
Bath, Maine, who had applied to his own use $56,315; T 
Upham, Collector at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, who \ 
tected in smuggling; and D. L. White, Collector at St. 
Florida, who was removed for plundering live oak timbe: 
the public lands. 

During Jackson’s presidency much was said concerning 


appointments of newspaper men and congressmen to office 
his removal of diplomats. From almost the beginning 


( 


administration the anti-Jackson newspapers attacked the P: 
dent’s policy of appointing editors to offices. Elaborate list 
newspaper men appointed to offices under Jackson were 
lished in the Journal on December 3, 1829, and on April 7, 18 
lists which the 7’ legraph sought vainly to discredit. But | 
most complete list published was that which appeared 
Intelligencer on September 27, 1832. Under the heading ‘‘] 
of Editors, Proprietors, Printers, and persons otherwise 
nected with the Press, who have been ‘rewarded’ by Genera 
Jackson,’’ there were published 56 names with the newspap 
connection of each and the office to which appointed. Of th 
23 were appointed postmasters, 12 received offices conn 
with the customs service, 9 were given clerkships, while the 1 
maining 12 received as many different offices. These were 
ly ‘**the most honorable and lucrative offices under the Gove: 
ment,’’ as the Intelligencer had asserted in an earlier editorial 
Another matter which came in for vehement attack on the ] 
of the opposition press, especially the Intelligencer, was the r 
moval of diplomats. This newspaper admitted that it might | 
permissible to change Cabinet officers when a new Presid 
assumed office, but it denied that there should be a change 
officers, and especially of diplomats, who ‘‘hold no personal re! 
tions to the president.’’** In its list of ‘‘ Victims to Proser 


Globe, s-w., Oct. 11, 13, 1832. Part of 


dress of the ‘Central Hickory Club’ 


this information was given 


= 


’ of Washington, organized to promote J 


reélection. In this address, the Jackson supporters expressed the view 
had not been enough removals. See also Bowers, op. cit., 74-76. Telegraph, d., 5 
22, 1830. The Telegraph claimed 4 collectors, 2 receivers, and the Regist 


Treasury as additional defaulters. 
10 Intelligencer, Aug. 19, 1829. 


11 Ibid., May 16, 1829. 
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tion,’’? published September 27, 1832, the Jntelligencer included 
eight diplomats, among whom were the ministers to Colombia, 
England, the Netherlands, and Spain. This figure, however, 
falls far short of the total removals in the diplomatie service 
during the Jacksonian period, for in all seventeen diplomats 
were removed. In the consular service there was a total of 35 
removals — 24 of which took place after October 1, 1830." 

In spite of the criticism of Jackson’s action in removing dip- 
lomats and consuls, it is certain that he made some good ap- 
pointments in place of removed officials. The appointment of 
Washington Irving as Secretary of Legation at London reflected 
credit on the administration, as did other appointments.** The 
facts that under Jackson, the British West Indies were opened 
to United States trade after having been closed since the Revo- 
lution, that the long pending French Spoliation claims were set- 
tled, and that numerous favorable commercial treaties were con 
cluded, speak well for the diplomatic and consular appointees of 
Jackson.** 

At an early date, the opponents of Jackson began to attack his 
policy of appointing congressmen to office. But it remained for 
the United States Telegraph, after it had turned against the 
President, to make the most vindictive attack on this policy. In 
an editorial published on July 11, 1834, entitled ‘‘ Precept-Prac- 
tice,’’ it printed an extract from Jackson’s letter to the Tennes- 
see legislature dated October 7, 1825, in which Jackson had ex 
pressed strong opposition to the appointment of congressmen to 
office. It then presented a list containing the names of 15 sena- 
tors and 26 representatives whom Jackson had appointed to 
office. Noteworthy names in the first group were John M. Ber- 
rien, John Branch, John H. Eaton, John Forsyth, Louis Me- 
Lane, Edward Livingston, Martin Van Buren, and Levi Wood 
bury. Prominent individuals in the second group were Philip 
P. Barbour, James Buchanan, S. D. Ingham, Thomas P. Moore, 
John Randolph, W. C. Rives, and Andrew Stevenson. 

While it was early in 1829, during the 1829-30 session of Con- 


*2 House Documents, 26 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 132, pp. 1-10; Senate Documents, 28 
Cong., 1 Sess., No. 399, pp. 373-83. 

‘Cf. Fish, op. cit., 122; Executive Proceedings of the Senate, Vol. IV, 52, 57. 

4 Cf. Bassett, op. cit., 656-83. 


_ 
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gress, and during the heat of the presidential campaign of 18 
that Jackson’s civil service policy received the most attenti 
from the press and from his political opponents,** it was a 
ject of great interest throughout both of his presidential t 
As very few removals were made after 1830 (most of 


L 


changes in the civil service after that date being due to r 
nations, deaths, or expiration of commissions under the F 
Year Law), there was little reason for fighting the President 
that ground. However, members of Congress who were opp 
to Jackson lost no opportunity to attempt to embarrass 
Thus, Senator Thomas Ewing of Ohio, on January 26, 1832 


mitted a resolution condemnatory of ‘‘the practice of removi 
public officers by the President for any other purpose than that 
of securing a faithful execution of the laws,’’ and proposed t 
the Senate should refuse to confirm appointments to fill v: 
cies caused by removals unless there appeared to be suflici 
sause for the removal. Nothing came of this resolution, 
ever.*° 

A notable conflict between the President and the Senate t 
place when the former sought to make Samuel Gwin Register « 
the Land Office at Mount Salus, Mississippi, in disregard of 
Senate resolution of February 3, 1831, which declared it to | 
inexpedient to appoint a citizen of one state to fill a vacancy or 
a new office in another state ‘‘without some evident necessit) 
such appointment.’’ Beginning with Jackson’s nominatio1 
Gwin for the office, on December 8, 1831, there followed a co 
flict which lasted until the spring of 1833. The struggle \ 
featured by the Senate once rejecting Gwin in 1831 and th 
laying his second nomination on the table. 

This was followed by Jackson’s action in giving him a recess 
appointment, an action which he was called upon by a Senat 
resolution, on December 6, 1832, to explain. After his explana 
tion was received, Senator George Poindexter of Mississippi 

45 Besides the attacks in the newspapers and by individuals, President J 
civil service policy was formally denounced by the National Republicans 
‘¢ Address to the People of the United States’’ issued by the Baltimore Cor 
in December, 1831, and also in the resolutions adopted by the Young Men’s > 
Republican Convention which met at Washington, May 11, 1832. Cf. Niles’ 

XLI, 301-12 (Dec. 24, 1831) and XLII, 236-37 (May 26, 1832). 
46 Senate Documents, 22 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 41, p. 1; Fish, op. cit., 120 
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sought unsuccessfully to have a condemnatory resolution passed. 
The President then nominated Gwin a third time, but on Febru- 
ary 27, 1835, he was again rejected. Another unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made to censure Jackson, this time promoted by Sen- 
ator George M. Bibb of Kentucky, and this was followed by a 
message from Jackson saying that he would not submit another 
nomination for the office because of the resolution of February 
9.1831. Thereupon, the Senate, evidently wearied of the boot- 
less controversy, rescinded the obnoxious resolution by a vote of 
17 to 10, on March 2, 1833. On the same day, Jackson sent in 
the nomination of Gwin to be Register and R. H. Sterling to be 
Receiver of the Land Office in the Northwestern District of Mis- 
sissippi, and Thomas L. Sumerall to be Register at Mount Salus. 
By unanimous consent, all three were immediately confirmed and 
one more victory was added to Jackson’s record.” 

In the following session of Congress, Jackson did not fare so 
well. This was the famous session following the ‘‘removal’’ of 
the deposits from the Second Bank of the United States, and the 
anti-Jackson majority in the Senate, led by Henry Clay, was 
evidently determined to embarrass the President in every pos- 
sible way. Not satisfied to pass resolutions censuring Roger B. 
Taney, the Secretary of the Treasury, and President Jackson 
himself for ordering the removal, the senators favorable to the 
bank secured the rejection of a considerable number of Jackson’s 
appointees. Taney, who had been serving as Secretary of the 
Treasury as a recess appointee was rejected by a vote of 28 to 
18.“ Four men nominated by Jackson to serve as government 
bank directors for 1834 were also rejected. When Jackson 
resubmitted their names with a long message upholding their 
records they were again rejected. Finally Jackson submitted 
a different list of five names, of whom the Senate finally con- 
firmed four and rejected one.*® 


47 Journal of the Senate, 22 Cong., 2 Sess., 273, 276; Richardson, op. cit., 1137, 
1170, 1198; Journal of the Executive Proceedings of the Senate, Journal of the Sen- 
ate, 23 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 447-55. 

48 Thbid., 446-47. It is interesting to note that in 1836 Taney was confirmed as 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Cf. Washington Globe, s-w., March 16, 1836. 

49 Journal of the Executive Proceedings of the Senate (1833-34), loc. cit., 429-43; 
Executive Proceedings of the Senate, IV, 403, 406, 407, 410; Richardson, op. cit., 
1260-67; Intelligencer, May 2, 5, 1834; Globe, s-w., March 1, 1834. 
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In this session, also, Andrew Stevenson was rejected 
vote of 23 to 22 as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni) 
tentiary to Great Britain,® and thus shared the fate ea 
meted out to Van Buren. In all, in the 1833-34 session of | 


= 


gress, 17 of Jackson’s appointees were rejected. Neverthe : 
449 other nominations were confirmed, though the official ores; 
the Globe, claimed rightly that over three-fourths of thes 
‘‘mere confirmations of regular promotions in the arn 

navy, and reappointment of old officers.’ 

Clay seems to have been intent on injuring Jackson in ever 
way possible in this session, and on March 7, 1834, he introdue 
a set of four resolutions having as their object the curtailment 
of the President’s power of removal. Nothing came of 
resolutions, however.’ 

Jackson was not the type of man to submit tamely to sue 
tacks and he struck back when oceasion offered. When, in Fel 
ruary, 1835, the Senate requested a copy of the charges which |} 
led to the removal of Gideon Fitz, a surveyor general, Jackso 
refused to comply, stating that there was imposed on him ‘ 
painful but imperious duty of resisting to the utmost any further 
encroachment on the rights of the Executive.’’ ** 

After Clay’s failure in 1834 to curb the President’s pow: 
removal, Senator Calhoun took the initiative in a new attack 
1835, when he was made chairman of a select committee to i 
quire into the matter of executive patronage. The report, su 
mitted February 9, 1835, stated that the chief causes of the E 
ecutive’s increased patronage were his enlarged control of t 
finances as a result of the removal of the deposits, the Four-Yea1 

1 Journal of the Executive Proceedings of the Senate (1833-34), loc. cit., 44 
Stevenson was renominated February 1, 1836, and confirmed on March 16 
year by a vote of 26 to 19. Cf. Executive Proceedings of the Senate, LV, 404, 4 
119, 423, 428, 430, 509, 510, 513, 523, 524. 

The rejection of Van Buren as Minister to England early in 1832 by 
ciding vote of Calhoun did much to promote the New Yorker’s political as} 

Cf. Intelligencer, Jan. 30, 1832; Globe, s-w., Jan. 28, Feb. 8, 1832; Teleg 


Jan. 31, 1832. 


Executive Proceedings of the Senate, IV, 335-446, passim ; Intelligenc 
8, 1834; Globe, s-w., July 16, 1834. 
Senate Documents, 23 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 155, p. 1; Register of Debates, \ 


X, Part I, 834-36. 
54 Richardson, op. c t.. 185i 53: Proceedings of the Senate, LV. 65, $49. 456 
466, 468. 
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Law of 1820, and the increased governmental expenditures. As 
remedies it was proposed to distribute the surplus, to regulate 
the deposits, and to repeal the Four-Year Law. Nothing came 
of the recommendations immediately, though a bill repealing the 
our-Year Law twice passed the Senate.*® Thus ended another 
attempt to curb the President’s control of the federal civil ser 
vice. 

Several other phases of the civil service under Jackson are 
of interest, but because of their comparative familiarity, they 
may be passed by with searcely any notice. Thus, there was the 
famous cabinet break-up of 1831, which attracted much attention 
at the time.*° The cabinet shifts in 1833, when Jackson was 
seeking a Seeretary of the Treasury who would order the re- 
moval of the deposits, are also of interest. The fact is easily 
ascertained that before the close of his eight years in office, 
Jackson had had in his eabinet 4 different Secretaries of State, 
5 Seeretaries of the Treasury, 3 Secretaries of War, 3 Secre- 
taries of the Navy, 3 Attorney Generals, and 2 Postmaster Gen 
erals.™” 

Another phase of the civil service during the Jacksonian period 
which demands attention was the expansion and reorganization 
which took place within it. Much has been written about Jack- 
son as a spoils politician but his efforts to improve the civil ser- 
vice have been generally overlooked. In both his first and his 
second annual messages to Congress, he urged attention to im- 
provement of the civil service. He especially stressed the de 
sirability of expanding the duties of the Attorney General’s 
office, but nothing was done.” 


»9 


55 Journal of the Senate, 23 Cong., 2 Sess., 79, 148, 177-78; Senate Documents, 23 
Cong., 2 Sess., No. 108, pp. 1-29; Senate Documents, 28 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 399, pp. 
6-79 (a reproduction of the preceding document); Journal of the Senate, 24 Cong., 
1 Sess., 66, 89, 137-38; Journal of the House of Representatives, 24 Cong., 1 Sess., 
287, 289, 395-96; Webster, op. cit., VII, 178-99; Telegraph, s-w., Feb. 12, 1835; Fish, 
p. cit., 140-42. 
6 Cf. Bassett, op. cit., 497-544; Bowers, op. cit., 116-144; Fitzpatrick, op. cit., 
55-365, 401-408; Intelligencer, Feb. 19, 1831, et seq.; Telegraph, d., Feb. 17, 1831, 
: t seq.; Globe, s-w., Feb. 19, 23, 26, March 2, Aug. 13, 1831. 
| 57 Intelligencer, May 31, 1833, June 25, 26, 1834, May 2, 1835; Telegraph, s-w., 
Tuly 8, 11, 1834, May 9, 1835; Globe, s-w., July 4, 1834, Oct. 14, 1835, March 16, 
1836: Mary L. Hinsdale, A History of the President’s Cabinet (Ann Arbor, 1911), 


9.95 


* Richardson, op. cit., 1018, 1090, 1091. 
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During the period, the civil service expanded rapidly. 
was natural in view of the fact that the country as a whole 


A 


developing rapidly, necessitating an extension of the funet 
of the federal government. In no other department was 
expansion as rapid as in the Post Office Department. This , 
one of the chief reasons for the persistent attacks made or 
administration of the department,” for Postmaster Ge: 
Barry was hardly equal to the task of administering such 
unwieldly affair. With evident reluctance, President Jacks 
accepted this fact, and in his sixth annual message, on Decem 
1, 1834, he recommended a reorganization of the Post Of 
Department because of ‘‘the magnitude to which it has gr 
both in its revenues and in its operations.’’ ®° 

As legislation was delayed in Congress, Jackson sought 
improvement by making Kendall the Postmaster General, 
May 1, 1835, in place of Barry, who was appointed Minister t 
Spain. It was not until July 2, 18386, that a law was passed a 
approved for the reorganization of the department. The 
provided for a larger personnel and for increased salaries. A 
change, hardly for the better, was that which made all de) 
postmasters, receiving a salary of $1,000 or more per annw 
subject to appointment by the President with the advice a 
consent of the Senate.” 

Though Jackson favored other reforms, notably in the 
sular service, little was accomplished because of the unwillin: 
ness of Congress to codperate.*? However, after reorganizin: 
the Post Office Department and increasing the salaries of 
personnel, Congress was forced to increase salaries in the ot 
departments. This was accomplished by an act of March 
1837.°° 

59 Journal of the Senate, 21 Cong., 2 Sess., 40-150, passim; Journal of the § 

23 Cong., 1 Sess., 132; Intelligencer, June 12, 1834; Telegraph, s-w., July 1, 1834 
ibid., d., Oct. 20, 1834. The total number of civil service appointees ineré 
11,478 in 1829 to 13,986 in 1833 and to 17,654 in 1837. 

60 Richardson, op. cit., 1336. 

61 Globe, s-w., Feb. 14, 1835; Telegraph, s-w., Feb. 10, 1835; U. S. Stat 
Large, III, 80-90. 

62 Fish, op. cit., 129, 130. 

63 7. S. Statutes at Large, III, 163-76. For additional information 
during the period consult House Reports, 24 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 161, pp. 1-: 


) 


Documents, 25 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 436, pp. 1-71. Clerks received from $6‘ 
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While Jackson, during his presidency, was continually at- 
tacked because of his removals and appointments, the last form- 
idable attack, made shortly before his retirement, was on his 
whole administrative policy. The opening for this attack was 
ifforded by his last annual message to Congress on December 
5, 1836, in which he complimented the various executive depart- 
ments on their prosperous condition and on ‘‘the ability and 
integrity with which they have been conducted.’’ On motion 
of Henry A. Wise, in the House of Representatives, this portion 
of the message was, after long debate, referred on January 17, 
1837, to a select committee of which he was chairman. The 
committee held sittings for 30 days and called 28 witnesses. 
Calhoun was summoned but refused to attend. Finally, on 
March 3, 1837, a majority report and two minority reports were 
submitted. The majority report was a complete vindication 
of Jackson’s administration, and was summed up in a resolu- 
tion which endorsed each statement the President had made in 
his message. The minority report of Chairman Wise was a 
violent denunciation of the majority report. Though all the 
reports were laid on the table and no further action was taken 
on them, the whole affair must be recorded as another and final 
victory for Jackson. 


It would not be fitting to close this paper without an attempt 
to reassess the part which President Jackson played in fastening 
the ‘‘spoils system’’ on the country. Until recent years, it was 
popular to blame Jackson almost entirely for creating the spoils 
system. Then, as additional evidence was produced, especially 
by Dr. Fish, showing the existence of the system in the states 
prior to 1829, the blame attached to Jackson was lessened, and 
instead of being blamed for creating the spoils system, he was 
merely held responsible for introducing it into national polities. 

But in the light of the new evidence presented, it is only fair 
to go further and absolve Jackson from much of the blame for 
introducing the system into the federal government. It is cer- 
i year, while officials ranging in rank between clerks and cabinet officers received 
from $2,000 to $3,500 as a result of the new legislation. 

64 Richardson, op. cit., 1478. 


65 Register of Debates, Vol. XIII, Part I, 1057-1109, 1170-71; ibid., Part II, 
1409-11; House Reports, 24 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 194, pp. 1-154. 
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tain that Jackson was not a whole-hearted spoilsman, but 
contrary was interested in honest administration. Th 
proportion of removals, shown by statistics, proves that hi 
not a true spoilsman. It is admitted now that President Jef 
son removed about the same proportion of office-holders 
Jackson, and further that the principles governing his re) 
were essentially the same as Jackson’s.*° Therefore, it 
dent that no more blame should attach to Jackson than to J 
son. 

If one would be just in his estimate he must admit t] 
development of the spoils system was a gradual process 
which no one man or administration can be blamed. Begu 
early as George Washington’s administration, the spoils 
made considerable headway under Jefferson. Held in 
ance in national politics by the long-continued Republica 
ination, it was nurtured in the state governments. With 
violent outcropping of partisanship in the campaign of 18238, 
was inevitable that it should again appear in national politi 
in 1829. Then, after twelve years of Democratic control, it 
natural for the Whigs, when they secured control in 1841, furt 
to apply the spoils idea, so that finally the spoils system 
definitely fastened upon the country. 

Thus, it is seen that Jackson’s administration, instead ot! 
nessing a complete introduction of the spoils system into nati 
polities, as has been popularly believed, merely marked a 
step towards the consummation of that end. 


66 Fish, op. cit., 51. 























DOCUMENTS 
A Visit To Kawnsas 1n 1857 
Epitep By Wintu1amM E. Connery 


George Addison Crawford, whose first visit to Kansas, in the 
summer of 1857, is here described, was born in Clinton County, 
Pennsylvania, July 27, 1827. He was educated at Jefferson Col- 
lege and subsequently taught school in Kentucky and Mississippi. 
In 1848, he returned to Pennsylvania, where he read law, and 
became a popular and prominent Democratic orator. On going 
to Kansas, he organized the Fort Seott Town Company and 
purchased the land on which the present city stands. He be- 
came prominent in the ranks of the free-state party and, corre- 
spondingly, the object of hatred on the part of pro-slavery men. 
In 1861, he received a majority of the votes cast for governor, in 
opposition to Governor Charles Robinson, but the election was 
declared invalid by the Supreme Court. In 1867, he laid out 
the town of Osage Mission (now St. Paul) in Neosho County. 
In 1881, he removed to Colorado and there established the town 
of Grand Junetion. He died, January 26, 1891. The letter here 
printed is preserved among the Horatio King Papers in the 
Library of Congress. The copy used by the editor was pro- 
cured by the managing editor of this Review, who necessarily 
assumes responsibility for its accuracy. 


DeMENT House, Fuiton Ciry, ILuINots, 
July 13, 1857. 
Hon. Horatio Kine, 
Dear Sir 
Several times, I believe, I have promised to write you and now I have 
a little leisure to redeem my engagement. I suppose it will interest you 
most to know the story of my trip to the west, so I will dive right into 
the subject and condense my little history as much as I ean. 
I left home on the 3° of June via Niagara Falls, Canada, & Chicago. 
On the 6 reached this place and remained till the 10 when I took 
steamboat via St. Louis for Kansas. Went from St. L. as far as Jeffer- 
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son City by cars —thence to Leavenworth by steamboat. <A 
worth met Fan{u?|t of Washington & Forest of Georgetow 
Saunders of New York, & others, and best of all, Dr. Eddy. 
and I took stage (4 horse) for Lecompton, I riding on the very 


and throwing up my hat occasionally to greet 


charming prospect. At Lawrence we fell in with a party 


in,’’ and as we were out for taking everything worth having 


squatter’s claim up to a fort, we very naturally concluded 


‘é 


\\ 


into their mule wagon along with 4 others and provender enoug] 
campaign against the Indians, and went 22 miles that day yet 
past four in the afternoon. And it would have done you and ro 
“") 


23 good to have seen us jaunting along in that old mule wagon f 


more days, sometimes doing our own cooking, sleeping in the 


houses, or among people ‘‘more savage still than they,’’ with somet 


1 
| 


ten of us in 4 beds in one room, “‘front seats always reserved 
ladies.’” But where there is but one room in the house the ¢ 


must necessarily be a little promiscuous, so the ladies had to go ‘ 


and share alike.’’ 

At last we came to Fort Scott, a prairie paradise, large hotel | 
Gov at a cost of $13,000, a publie square surrounded by trees and 
like the hotel costing Uncle Sam from $150,000 to $200,000. <A 


seat, the Land Office,* the U. S. Court,* a Press ® just waiting to | 


spec ’ to Fort Seott.2 95 miles south. They told us we ‘‘might 


goin.’’ So we abandoned the Lecompton visit for the present, st 


ly 


ed, a University & Bank chartered &e &e. Well, Sir, after severa 


1 Norman Eddy was born in Scipio, New York, December 10, 1810. H 
from the medical department of the University of Pennsylvania in 183 
d medicine at Mishawaka, Indiana, for several years. He subsequently 
law, was admitted to the bar in 1847, and removed to South Bend. 
to Congress. n 1856-57, he was U. S. Commissioner for 


trust lands in Kansas. He organized the Forty-eighth Indiana Regin 


Z £ 
Civil War and was commissioned its colonel. In 1870, he became Secret 
of Indiana, which office he d at the time of his death, January 28, 1872 
2 Fort Scott was incorporated as a town by the legislature of 1855, havi 
of trustees of six members. The act of incorporation was in accordance 
‘‘Bogus Laws’’ of this period, an as, therefore, legally invalid. N 
done toward organizing a town company or developing a town until Crawfor 
associates arrived on the scene, as described in the present letter. The 
poration of Fort Scott was effected February 27, 1860. 
The U. S. Land Office was located at Fort Scott in the spring of 1857. 
*On July 10, 1857, Joseph Williams took the oath of office as a 
the Territorial Supreme Court, and soon thereafter arrived at 
tered upon the duties of his office. 
5 The Fort Scott Land Company fell heir to the press and material 


Kansas, started in 1855. 
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of diplomacy we bought the whole town — 640 acres — all excepting the 
new [?] buildings. So you see we stormed the castle and may literally 
be said to be in town as far as Ft. Scott is concerned. (The Gov prop- 
erty was sold about 2 years ago.) I will let the future reveal what we 
have made in that operation but I wouldn’t like to take a good many 
vears’ salary at my old desk for my share, much as I liked to serve ‘‘the 
King.”’ 

On our return we attended the land sales at Paoli. There we met 
Govs. Walker,® Bigler,’? Shannon,* & Stanton.® I was in the crowd at 
that meeting where the bowie knives and revolvers looked their prettiest 
into neighbors faces and I immediately put myself in the best attitude of 
self-defense, a /a brother Gaines by drawing my broken-bladed jackknife 
and ‘‘keeping a civil tongue in my head.’’ Really, Sir, I thought I 
would have to exterminate a few of those abolitionists before they would 
behave themselves — but as a dozen or more of them had their eye on 
me ready to pitch in just because my Pennsylvania tongue wouldn’t hold 
still when their speaker was lying about the good old state, I couldn’t 
exactly make up my mind when to begin the work of demolition. (I 
see I won’t have room to tell you a tithe nor go into details.) I met Col. 
John G. Davis of In‘ there also. He & Dr. Eddy & I are to meet again 
this fall & travel over Kansas. I also met my big border ruffian friend 
Whitfield *° at Leavenworth. He lives at Doniphan. I was in Leaven- 

6 Robert J. Walker of Mississippi, Secretary of the Treasury from 1844 to 1849. 
He was appointed governor of Kansas Territory in the spring of 1857, and, owing to 
issues growing out of the slavery controversy, resigned the office in December of the 
same year. He died in Washington, D. C., Nov. 11, 1869. 

7 William Bigler, a native of Pennsylvania, was governor of that state from 1852 
to 1855, and subsequently U. S. senator. Crawford had expected that Bigler would 
accompany him on the present journey, but they did not meet until the land sales at 
Paola. 

8 Wilson Shannon was a native of Ohio, and governor of that state, 1838-40 and 
1842-44. In 1844 he was appointed U. 8. minister to Mexico, and he served as gov- 
ernor of Kansas Territory in 1855-56, when, despite his efforts at repression, the 
dispute over slavery developed into civil war. Shannon was dismissed by President 
Buchanan, and John W. Geary appointed in his stead. He subsequently practiced 
law in Kansas, attaining a foremost position in his profession, He died in Lawrence, 
August 30, 1877. 

® Frederick P. Stanton was a native of Alexandria, D. C., and a graduate of Colum- 
bia College. He served as U. S. representative from Tennessee, 1845-55, and in the 
spring of 1857 was appointed secretary of Kansas Territory. In December follow- 
ing, he was dismissed from office by the President. He continued a prominent citi- 
zen of Kansas for several years, removing subsequently to Virginia and then to 
Florida, where he died in 1894. 

10 General John W. Whitfield was the pro-slavery candidate at the first election of 
a territorial delegate to Congress in 1855. He was elected, and took his seat Decem- 
ber 20, following. 
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worth the time of the excitement concerning the murder of Ly 
Bigler and I volunteered as aids to Gov. Walker. We had quite a s 
but no blood. It was one of those victories which peace hath as 1 
war. 

It will be a week tomorrow since Bigler & I left Leavenworth. 
has gone home, & I here, to remain only a few days for the divisio) 
lots of my Fulton and Lyons property. I will then return through | 
to the Osauke sales,’* thence to Lecompton, thence to Fort § 
have several capital operations calling me back. Chances for pr 
investment are abundant there. Indeed I am sorely tempted to 
my tent there. 

Gov. Walker’s administration in Kansas is a perfect triumph. A 
parties are coming to him — the Topeka men because they want 
not revolution — the Democracy because he stands by the princip 
the Kansas Bill, the Cincinnati platform, & the Inaugural, and th: 


+ 


eaters because they see they have lost by violence. Nobody thinks of 


making Kansas a slave-state. The only question is shall it be a nation 
democratic or an abolition state. If we keep our pledges & sust 
Walker there is a chance (a pretty good, tho not a sure one) of makir 
it national democratic. If the Keith[?] policy is to rule you n 
Kansas down as Massachusetts No. 2. 

There is no use disguising it, the free-state men have been | 


dealt with in Kansas. They had to bear the sins of the abolitionists 


and now if the great right of voting on the constitution is to be d 


ahi 


them they will all go over to the Republicans. There are about 20 t 


25,000 votes in Kansas. About 9,000 were registered, about 2,000 vot 
Comment is unnecessary. 

My regards to Mrs. King and Miss Annie & also to my old cor 
ions. I will be glad to hear from you at Lecompton, care of Gen. 
dle.** Yours &e, 


t 


Geo A. CRAWFORD 


11 James T. Lyle, city recorder of Leavenworth, was slain by Willi 
} 


pecame 


Lyle, a native of Kentucky and an ardent pro-slavery man, 





election quarrel, June 29, 1857, in the course of which he was fatall 
Haller, a free-state man. Haller was confined at Fort Leavenworth « 
murder, but in August he escaped from prison. 

] + 


12 The sale of the Delaware trust lands was begun at Osawkie on J 


Overnight, as it were, the sleepy hamlet suddenly became a seat of furi 


Buildings were begun on all sides (a four-story hotel among the number 
ful residents began to entertain visions of seeing Osawkie first the « 


next the capital of the territory. 
13 General William Brindle, a Pennsylvanian, was at this time receiver of 


} 


office at Lecompton. At a recent date he was still living in Washington, D. C 
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Tue Last Letters oF A FRoNTIERSMAN IN Searcu or a Fortune? 
Epirep By Donatp L. McMurry 


If the frontier was a state of mind as well as a shifting area 
and a set of economic and social conditions, any glimpse into the 
motives and purposes of a frontiersman is worth recording, 
whether he was permanently a backwoodsman, or an ‘‘eastern- 
er’? bent on making or repairing his fortune. Edward Bush, 
although he was accustomed to frontier conditions, was primar- 
ily of the latter type. These letters indicate a man of restless 
and ambitious spirit who was unwilling to be content with any- 
thing less than affluent circumstances, who turned to the frontier 
more in the spirit of the impecunious gentleman adventurer of 
the age of Sir Walter Raleigh than of the backwoodsman who 
found his natural habitat in the wilderness. The purpose of his 
western travels is reflected in his phrase, ‘‘I am determined on 
death or property.’’ Family tradition depicts him as a large 
and powerful man, who was a mighty hunter and a favorite 
among the Mohawk Indians of the neighborhood where he lived 
in western New York, and who once killed a drunken assailant 
with a blow of his fist. 

Edward Bush was born in 1772 in Westfield, Massachusetts, 
where he spent his early life, and where, in 1794, he married 
Rhoda Dewey. At some time not later than 1802 he went with 
his father and other members of his family to the Black River 
country in Lewis County, New York, but he later returned to 
Westfield.2 He was unfortunate in his business ventures; the 
Deweys were a family of consequence in the community; and he 
was unable to support his family in the style which he thought 
appropriate to its position in society. His last letter hints that 
he had received financial assistance from his wife’s parents, 
which he hoped to repay by the profits of his ventures on the 
frontier. 

1 These letters are printed through the courtesy of Professor Stephen H. Bush of 
the University of Iowa, a great-grandson of Edward Bush. They are now in the 
possession of another descendant of their writer, Mr. John M. Beck of Williamsport, 


Pa. Except where otherwise indicated, the account of Edward Bush is taken from 
a statement to Professor Bush by Mr. Beck which summarizes the latter’s investig: 


iga 


tions into the family history, supplemented by statements from Professor Bush. 
2See Adelbert M. Dewey and others, Life of George Dewey, Rear Admiral, U. 8. 
Y., and Dewey Family History (Westfield, Mass., 1898), p. 935. 


-—¥ 
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An attempt to make his fortune in Canada was frustrated } 
the outbreak of the War of 1812. His difficulties are deserj] 
in two fragments of his correspondence which appear to 
been written shortly after he left Canada. They are wit 
date or designation of the place of writing. Possibly th 
parts of the letter to his wife written from Plattsbure, Ny 
York, which he mentions in his last letter of Mareh 13, 1813. } 


if so some of his dates are evidently incorrect. In August, 18] 


I 


after the news came that the British Orders in Council were ry 


| 


pealed, there were rumors of peace along the northern b 
At about the time of the armistice concluded between the ( 
dian authorities and General Dearborn on August 9 there wi 
reported to be only four hundred troops at Plattsburg, alt 
the number was greatly increased before the end of the m 
Obviously Bush could not have waited three weeks at Plattsbu: 
for an answer to a letter written after August 9, if he arrived 
the headwaters of the Allegheny on August 27, as he states in | 
letter of March 13 of the following year. It is not improb 
that his recollection of the dates was at fault when he wrot: 
months or more after the events deseribed. Otherwise 


fragments, or at least the second one, must have been writte1 
some point in western New York, very likely on the Niaga 
frontier. 

The punctuation, which is almost entirely lacking in the o1 
inals, has been supplied in editing. The two incomplete fra 
ments are as follows: 

I have now spent Two Years which is of no consequence To me at this 
time. I expect To hold my land, be as it will. If it falls To Amer 
it will be worth Double To B{lack| River Lands, as it lies but 20 [25 
Miles from Quebec. There is lands here, excellent farms, that I might 
have on rent as cheap as I could wish for, which was my determn 
when I left Canada To be with my family as soon as Lay in my p 
Familys are daily moving from this Country leaving their farms 
alittle or nothing 4 5 & 6 Years, But I will not bring my family wher 
people Darst not stay. The Genilerman where I now Stay is appoint 
William Kingsford, History of Canada (Toronto and London, 1887-98 
181; Col. E. A. Cruikshank, ‘‘ From Isle aux Noix to Chateaugay,’’ Royal § 
Canada, Proceedings and Transactions, 3rd Series, Vol. VIII, Section II, pp. 14 


Henry Adams, History of the United States (New York, 1889-91), VI, 141 
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Major of The Troop. [He] has averry fine farm. He says he expects 
evry hour To be Oblidged To move his family till the wars are Over. 
| might have his farm As cheap as I Could Ask. Last Evening as we 
sat at tea there came news that there was two Indians seen about 1 Mile 
from this place. [It] set the neighborhood all in an uproar, but provd 
To be 2 Men belonging here coming from the woods with blankets. I 
shall go on To the south part of this State. 

There is in this place 1 thousand Troops. It is 24 Miles from the point 
pasd the British Army on the lines. Our Army & theirs Lye in plain 
Sight of each Other. I shall stop here 3 or 4 weaks To see what is done. 
It is thought here that there will be A General Peace soon; if that 
should be I would go back & Dispose of my property at the best advan- 
tage I could. Since I have quit I will never think of going there To 
stop again Although I Certainly know I could have made A thousand 
Dollars there & been Able To come To Westfield in Style the first 
Sleighing without Disposing of any of my property in Canada. I did 
not wish you To gio?] Unless you wisht. If times had remained 2 
Years Long{er] As two past I think I might have left the Canda| ?] 
with five thousand Dollars at least. [T]here is Aman in this place that 
knows my stand in Canada that ownes A Large house and out Buildings 
& farm at Marietta, Ohio, which he offers To Exchange with me if there 
is peace made & I ean hold my land. At any rate I shall Travel on To 
the solu]thward as far as the state of pensylvania in Company with 
Two Other Young Gentleman who came from Quebee with me, of my 
Aequaintanee since in Quebec, from Boston. 


After the hope of a speedy ending of the war disappeared, and 
he had resolved to try his fortune in the West, Bush made his 
way to the Ohio River. The following is the last letter which his 
family received from him: 

Louisville Kentucky Mareh 13" 1813 
Ever loving and much respected companion in A distant land: I once 
more Undertake To converse with you by writin{g|]. Long Time has 
Elapsd since I have been able by The utmost exertions To hear from you 
& our little family, whom I assure you have my greatest wishes for your 
health & prosperity, as they have me at this time. I wrote you at 
Plattsburgh State of N York, Likewis[e] To Oliver. I remained Three 
weeks in that place To receive an answer from You but none came. I 
was verry much Disappointed in not receiving an answer from one of the 
best of friends, As I suppos[e], but far Be it from me from cencering 
you, My Dear Companion. I then Startd for The southward: I arrivd 
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at the head waters of The Allegany The 27" of Aug* where I rem 


Untill No* 8™ on Act of low water. Since I have been passing B 


»\ 


? 


grees, As Lawyers go to heaven, Untill I arrivd at this place wl 
four weaks since. I have passd through The States of Penns; 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana Territory, & most of Kentucky. I am i: 
pany with one Capt John Smith from Vermont, A Very [ ?] likely \ 

Gentleman, who Agrees To have my Company To Orleans. We had 
raft of [illegible] in partnership which we brought from the Alleg 
which is nine hundred miles from this place. We have Exchanged it { 
Flower & Bacon To the Am‘ of Nine hund Dollars with A Gentler 
Bound To Orleans, but had got frightend by The Indians killing A 

men going ashore After wood. We run the risk, Take his load re 


The boat. We Bargaind Yesturdy, shall start This day at noon. I had 





Thoughts of stoping at this place, being averry fine Town & Beaut 
Country, But The bargain we had bade me refuse it: I must rove furt 
My being Obligd To leave canada As I wrote you was verry Detriment 
To me. I should have been in Westfield long before This in the hig 
style. If The wars were now Over I would return Instantly To 

country, But I have had To take Anew start. My ambition is T: 
great To give Up To misfortune, Yet I hope I shall be able To be 


my family, who, I assure you, Are never out of my mind. SI 


Ono! 


=+ 


\ 
feel Anxious for the Education of our children, not insensible of 
needing Aconduetor, Likewise Aprot|ec|tor, at this stage of life 1 
particularly Than Any Other, But Dear Companion, Fortune for! 

at this time. I hope shortly To be with You, Able To support you 
family in style. You must never expect To see me Unless in Lu 
eorcumstances for I am determined on Death or property, which : 
insensible of The risk To Orleans at this season of the Year w! 
from This place Two Thousand miles, which brings us into Averry | 
an{d] Unhealthy country. I shall do everry thing possible To pre 
Sickness That lies in my power. Remember Worthy Madam, I 1 
those risques more for You & children Than for myself. I can 
Alive [a living?]| in Almost any place, but my pride is To[o 
To be able To support my family in good fashion. There is no 0% 
way Than To speak the Old Proverb Nothing venture nothing hav 
fortune should prove on my side at this time I shall be able once 1 
To walk without assistance: if not try again, Never give it Over Boys 
the toast. You will be so kind as To give my Compliments To } 
parents. Tell them that I am not insensible of the Task & expens 
they have had on my Ac‘. Beg them To excuse me for not returning 


before this time. Tell them I hope To be able To make ample Satisi 
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tion To them when I return, which I pray you, may be shortly. My 
Best wishes To Brothers & Sisters of the family, who & how many I can 
not tell. Assure them I will be Ajovial friend when I return. 
NX. B. Our Children Is the great Object with me at this Time. You 
must Try To instill into their Young minds the principles of Morality. 
Tell them the necessity of their good & Gentlemanlike Behaviour at this 
Time is all they have To recommend Them in This proud world. Tell 
them I hope To be able To do something handsome for them Yet. The 
greatest attention Ought To be paid To Clarrissa at this Time who I 
hope has reason To conduct herself To Admiration. But still I feel 
anxious for All Your welfares, feel myself Inexcusable for not returning 
before now, but I must be satisfyd in some measure before I ean be 
Contentd. 

Be assured That no Exertions shall be wanting on my part To Ac- 
eumulate something which shall be for our happiness hereafter. 
N. B. I will write as soon as I Arrive at Orleans how I am. 
With Sentiments of respect I remain Your Ever Loving & well wishing 
Husband, Edw* Bush. 


In the following spring, according to the family tradition, Ed- 
ward Bush’s bones were found somewhere near the bank of the 
river. He had doubtless been killed by the Indians. 


Tue Mitirary Occupation or GREEN Bay 


As a means to the end of establishing American authority over 
the Northwest following the close of the War of 1812, the gov- 
ernment determined to rebuild Fort Dearborn at Chicago and to 
build a new post at Green Bay, thereby closing the Chicago- 
Illinois and the Fox-Wisconsin waterways to British traders. 
The execution of this two-fold task was assigned to Colonel John 
Miller of the Third Infantry, with headquarters at Detroit. In 
the summer of 1816, Colonel Miller despatched two companies 
of soldiers by sailing vessel to Chicago, and about the same time 
he went in person with a much larger force to oversee the mili- 
tary occupation of Green Bay. His contemporary report of this 
movement, preserved in the files of the War Department in 
Washington, is here reprinted from a photostatie copy in the 
Burton Historical Collection, Detroit. Other accounts of the 
beginning of Fort Howard have been printed, but it is believed 
the official report of the officer in command of the expedition is 
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sufficiently interesting to justify this belated publication of jt. 
In view of the data readily accessibl~ to students in the volum 
of the Wisconsin Historical Collections and in Miss Debora} 
Martin’s History of Brown County, Wisconsin, no extensive a) 
notation of the report has been attempted. 


CoLoNEL JoHN MituerR' to Bricaprer GENERAL Parker 


Sir, 

I have received your letter of the 10" ult. directing the staff officers 
the regt. under my command, to be reported to the Adjt & Insp" Ger 
office. In obedience thereto, here follows a report of the names and dates 
of appointment of the commissioned staff of the 3" Inf. Lieut: Henr, 
Conway * Adjt appointed 1* Nov. 1815 — Lieut Phillips* paymaster 
appointed August 1815— Lieut Turbey F. Thomas‘ quarter-1 
appointed 9" June 1816. 

You mention in your letter, that funds will be forwarded 
regimental Quarter-Masters of regts on their names being reported. | 
would be glad how soon Lieut. Thomas could be supplied — It w 
quire much exertion on my part, to render this post in any way 
fortable for the troops, by the time Winter sets in — it is much o 
repair — particularly the mens quarters which are not better than op 
barns, and the works much out of order. In addition to repairing the 
quarters now up, it will be necessary, for the accommodation of 
officers and troops, now here, to build four or five additional rooms, | 
effect which, very considerable expense must necessarily be inecurr 
We are now without a dollar, and untill funds arrive, little can be 


1Colonel John Miller entered the army from Ohio in March, 1812, as lieuter 
colonel of the Seventeenth Infantry Regiment. He was commissioned colonel 
Nineteenth Regiment on July 6, 1812, and in May, 1815, was transferred to the 7 
Regiment. He resigned from the service, February 10, 1846. Heitman, H 
Register of the U. S. Army. 

2 Henry Conway entered the army from Tennessee in the autumn of 1812, wit! 
commission of ensign in the Second Infantry. He served as adjutant of t 
Infantry from November 1, 1815, to June 1, 1817. He resigned from 
December 1, 1820. Heitman, op. cit. 

8 Asher Phillips of Ohio was commissioned ensign in the Nineteenth Inf 
March, 1812. He was assigned to the Third Infantry in May, 1815, and resig! 
from the service, January 17, 1834. He died May 20, 1843. Heitman, op. 

4Turbey F. Thomas of Mississippi served as a captain of the Mississipp 
teers in 1812-13. From June 29, 1813, to Oct. 31, 1818, he served as an officer 
regular army, his connection with the Third Regiment dating from May 17, 151 
Héitman, op. cit. 
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+o advantage — Lieut Thomas is every way qualified, in my opinion, to 
discharge the duties that may be assigned him by the War Department. 

| arrived at this post from Detroit on the 14" ult. on the 26™ I left 
this for Green Bay — reached that place on the 8" inst, after a tedious 
passage, having been detained several days by head winds — landed on 
the 9™ and on the 11 Maj. Gratiot ° of the corps of Engineers laid out 
a Fort, at the mouth of Fox river, on its western bank, and on the same 
ground on which the old French Fort formerly stood —I left Green 
Bay on the 12" inst. and arrived here on the 14" Previous to laying 
out the Fort at the mouth of Fox river, Major Gratiot and myself exam- 
ined the country on both sides of the river for seven miles up, as high 
as the first rapids, and could find no position, that in our opinion com- 
manded the river and country so well, as that formerly occupied by the 
French, at its mouth. The only objection I have to the position we 
made choice, of is the vast quantity of low marshy ground that lies in its 
vicinity — but I think its advantages, counterbalanced very much this 
objection. 

The soil of the country on Fox river is generally very good and pro- 
ductive, I never saw finer small grain, and vegetables of every deserip- 
tion grow in any country, and the country for the number of inhabitants, 
is well supplied with stock — The settlement at the mouth of the river 
consists of about fifty families, many of whom are in pretty good cir- 
cumstances, in all about two hundred and fifty white persons — Timber 
is scarce near the mouth of the river, but the country abounds with it 
five or six Miles higher up. 

The distanee from this place, to the mouth of the Fox river, has gen- 
erally been estimated, by the traders who resort there, to be two hundred 
and seventy or eighty miles, but I am confident, it does not exceed one 
hundred and seventy — The navigation up the Green Bay is very good 

there is a bar about six miles below the mouth of the Fox river, on 
which the water is shoal, but we succeeded in getting over all the trans- 
port vessels, I took with me, (one of which (the Washington) is upwards 
of one hundred tons burthen) with but very little trouble, and I am 
convinced that once the channel over the bar is properly examined and 
known, that vessels of one hundred tons burthen, can run into the river 
without any difficulty —the Water in the river, as high as the first 

* Charles Gratiot of Missouri graduated from the U. S. Military Academy in Octo- 
ber, 1806, and devoted his career to the engineer branch of the service. He was 
brevetted brigadier general, May 24, 1828, and was dismissed from the service in 
December, 1838. He died May 18, 1855. Heitman, op. cit. Fort Gratiot on the 


site of modern Port Huron, Mich., was laid out by him in 1814, and was named in 
his honor. 
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rapids, is deep. We found it to be on sounding from ten to five fathoms 
The distance from where the Washington lay at anchor in the Fox riy 
to the Center of the Fort, was not more than pistol shot. 

On my arrival here from Detroit, I received information from yay 
sources, which I could rely on, that it had been agreed on at Drummond's 
Island in private council between the Indians, and the British 
place, that the Indians of Green Bay, Fox river, and others, wer 
oppose our landing or making an establishment in that country 
This information determined me to accompany the expedition, and t 
with me all the troops that could be spared from this post My for 
consisted of four companies of Inf. two of riflemen and a detachment of 
Artillery — on my arrival there, I could discover nothing like a host 
disposition on the part of the Indians — on the contrary they profess: 
a great deal of friendship and express’d much satisfaction at our arr 

-but I am confident that it was the appearance of a strong force, t! 
produced those sentiments — for there is no doubt in my mind but 
they had previously determined to oppose me, indeed their Chiefs 
jected here, last spring, in counsel with Maj. Puthoff,’ to our going 
this summer — they wished us to postpone it, untill the next, 
four weeks, previous to my going to Green Bay, upwards of thr 
thousand Indians pass’d this place from Drummond’s Island, for 1 
country — and were, as I have been creditably informed better s 
with arms and ammunition than they had been at any time during t 
late war. 

I left Lieut Col? Chambers * in command at Green Bay, with 
three hundred men. 

Being engaged in writing to you on other business and believing 1 
the navigation of Green Bay and the situation of the Country on the | 
river, have hitherto been but little known — I have taken the libert 
adding you a few hasty lines, relative thereto, and my expedition to tl 
country which I hope will not be considered improper or out of p 

I have received your letter of the 16™ ult. relative to my applicat 


6 It is highly probable that this report was unfounded; it is imp 


f the American belief concerning the a 


+#54 


standing, as an indication ¢ 


Indians and their recent allies. 

7 For a sketch of the career of Major William Henry Puthuff, Indian agent 
Green Bay 1815-18, see Wis. Hist. Colls., XIX, 407-408. It seems apparent 
Colonel Miller relied upon Puthuff for his information concerning British lh 
trigues at Drummond Island 

8 Colonel Talbot Chambers of the Fourth Rifle Regiment, entered the army 1s 
and was cashiered April 28, 1826. He served for several years in Wisconsin 
mandant at Green Bay and Prairie du Chien, where he acquired a popular re] 


for arbitrary and tyrannical conduct. 
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‘or an order to settle my accounts — at the time I wrote you, I made 
application to Gen' Macomb,® who informed me that he did not feel 
himself authorized to give me the order I wished —I also made appli- 

ition to Maj. Gen' Brown,"® by letter, at the same time, and have not as 
vet heard from him —I am extremely anxious to have my accounts set- 
;’ ed the ensuing Winter, it is of much importance to me that they should 
be adjusted, and I trust, the Hon secretary of War on his arrival at the 
City will give me an order to that effect — Unless I am permitted to leave 
this place in October, I will not be able to get off this season. 

I herewith enclose you a return of the 3° Inf for the month of June 
last, it should have been forwarded sooner, but I have been on the march 
ever since the first of July — and the regt is so much detached that I am 
necessarily compelled to wait some weeks for the returns to come in. 

I have the honour to be 
very respectfully 
Sir, Your Ob‘ Serv' 
John Miller 
Col? 3* Regt Infy 
Brig. Gen' D. Parker Adj‘ & Insp" Gen’. 

® Alexander Macomb was victor of Plattsburgh and commander-in-chief of the 

rmy from 1828 until his death in 1841. 


Jacob Brown was commander-in-chief of the U. S. army from 1815 until his 
leath in 1828. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


The Outline of History: Being a Plain History of Life and Ma 
New Illustrated Edition, Revised and Rewritten. By H. G. W, 
With maps and plans by J. F. Horrabin. New York, The M 
millan Company, 1926. In two volumes, 767 pp. $15. 

The famous Outline of History is itself by way of developing 
tory; first published in parts in 1918-19, it appeared in book for 

1920 and in 1923, and the present printing is in fact the fourth edit 


of the work to be published. In view of the widespread publicity whie 


has heretofore attended the enterprise, our present comment will be 
ited to the changes advertised by the author in the present edit 
contrasted with preceding ones. 

In an interesting narrative, prefatory to the history proper, Mr. W. 
presents the circumstances and motives which impelled him to undert 
the enterprise, some friendly comment upon the tribe of professiona 
torians, and the process of evolution by which the fourth edition of 
Jutiine assumed form. For the first time, he confesses, the work 
justifies its title. The first edition grew out of his notebook-t 
habits, and in its printed form still retained overmuch the odor 
notebook. To his aid, Mr. Wells summoned certain specialist coll 
ators, and when they differed with him in matters of historical inter 
tation, the family linen was washed before the publie gaze in the print 
pages of the Outline. ‘‘These footnotes were amusing to the writer a1 
his friends as family jokes,’’ says Mr. Wells, but they were per] 
and tedious to most readers. Footnotes, references, and qualifi 
are necessary things in a book written for the student, but in this 0 
line they were superfluous and even, the writer now confesses, a 
pretentious. In this edition, he releases his four chief helpers 
gratitude, from all further responsibility. Their names disappear { 
the title-page. He drops his pilots. They have steered him past 
gerous shoals and along tortuous channels to his present freedom 
confidence. And so helped and liberated he is able to simplify, « 
and give its fullest values to this great story their kindness made it 
sible for him to tell. 

The first claim for the new edition then, is that the story is now n 
effectually popularized, and reduced for the first time to the simple 


‘ 


portions of an ‘‘outline,’’ which alone it claims to be. A second « 
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of at least equal significance to the foregoing, is that the trend of events 
since the World War and of consequences of that struggle is presented 
more adequately than in earlier editions; while certain subjects of prior 
origin than the decade still current have received new or more adequate 
treatment. Thus, in response to criticisms voiced of the former editions, 
due attention has now been given the development of music and certain 
other of the fine arts; the legendary land of Atlantis receives attention ; 
and the archeological discoveries of the last half dozen years have neces- 
sitated certain additions or changes. ‘‘It is hard nowadays for the 
writer to keep pace with the spade,’’ observes the author in this latter 
connection. 

Mr. Wells assures his readers that he is no professional historian, has 
added nothing to history, and has merely made a digest of a great mass 
of material ‘‘in the character of a popular writer considering the needs 
of other ordinary citizens like himself.’’ This is a useful undertaking, 
and the publie attestation of the fact is seen in the statement that in the 
United States alone a quarter of a million copies of the work have been 
sold. If an outline of history, free from all possible odor of scholarship 
be a desideratum, we would hesitate long before undertaking to name a 
person more likely than Mr. Wells to discharge the task passably well. 
He himself clearly differentiates between the function of his Outline and 
the patient work of scholars; each has its proper piace in the world, and 
each its sphere of utility. 

Describing the process of criticism and revision the work has under- 
gone since its first publication, Mr. Wells assures the reader he ‘‘need 
be in no doubt about the facts, the names, the dates that are given here 
after the test of these scrutinies and revisions.’’ Probably no profes- 
sional historian would venture to make such a statement. Nor would 
Mr. Wells if he realized more clearly the laborious process by which his- 
torical truths — even those of the simplest character — are established. 
For the simple fact is that a certain liability to error is inherent in all 
secondary sources of information; and since Mr. Wells is compelled to 
depend on these, his own work is practically certain to be undeserving 
of the guarantee of inerrency with which he puts it forth. To point 
this particular moral we note in passing two misstatements in the ac- 
count of President Lincoln: one, that Thomas Lincoln ‘‘could not read 
or write until after his marriage’’ (p. 628), the other, that the President 
“was shot in the back of the head and killed instantly’’ (p. 630). But 
the author’s guarantee of accuracy becomes also questionable in a type of 
statements (of frequent occurrence) which are not susceptible of such 
ready refutation as the examples cited. Are the assertions concerning 
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the universal stupidity of military leaders, for example, statements 


fact or of opinion? If the former, they are protected by the blanket 


guarantee of accuracy supplied by the author; if the latter, they ar 
be regarded merely as the lucubrations of Mr. Wells. But how is 
average reader, for whose benefit he has popularized the ‘‘ History 
Life and Mankind,’’ to make the classification ? 

Since we are not reviewing the work de novo, we necessarily ign 
many considerations which otherwise we would feel impelled to 
Upholders of the present-day fashion in America of devoting exagger 
ed attention to recent events and years will find comfort in the exar 
of Mr. Wells, who in this latest offering devotes one-twelfth of the t 
space required for the ‘‘ History of Life and Mankind”’ to the dev: 
ments of the last dozen years. The book is attractively bound 
printed and the pictorial equipment is superb. The price seems m 
ate, judged by current standards in the publishing field. 


The Fugger News-Letters, 1568-1605. Second Series. Edited by Vi 
tor von Klarwill. Translated by L. 8. R. Byrne. (New York: G 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1926. 35: 
This second series of Fugger News-Letters possesses a unity which t 


} pp. Illustrations. $6. 


first series lacked for it was assembled by the editor with the single \ 
of illustrating the international position of England in the light of 
stirring events of the period 1568-1605. Completely dominating th: 
748 separate news items is the figure of Queen Elizabeth, who, in 
eyes of the simple and untutored Fugger correspondents scattered among 
the great trade centers from Constantinople to Lisbon and from Ham 
burg to Madrid, was the worthy antagonist of Philip II and more t 
a match for his vast power and subtle policy. The great banking-hous 
with its center at Augsburg in southern Germany, had financial 
commercial interests to look after all over Europe and by means of thes 
news-letters, sent to the home office by its accredited agents, kept abreast 
of the swift and disturbing movement of events in the agitated per 
of the long Catholie-Protestant world war. The original letters, 
served in Vienna, are mostly in German, though practically all the Eur 
pean languages are represented among them. The Fuggers, we ar 
permitted to forget, were a truly international banking-house. Th: 
lections constituting the present volume have been carefully translat 
and, a matter worthy of mention, never before published in any languag 
It would be absurd to declare that these lively comments on cont 
porary events constitute an ordered history or that they take rank 


documents with important state papers. Nevertheless, they form a | 
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of original matter which no lover of historical detail can afford to over- 
look; and by the vivacity of their reflection of the uncontrolled opinions 
circulating in the great ports of Europe, they resurrect the past with an 
imaginative completeness which should stir the historical novelist, yes, 
and the scientific historian to emulation. As an early venture in journ- 
alism, these letters offer conclusive proof that the reportorial art has not 
changed in its essential features down to our own day. Of course there 
is a slight, though steady stream of information which has been sifted 
and may be accepted as reliable; but the bulk of the communications are 
rumors and alarms presented with the exaggeration inseparable from 
emotional strain. However, the final effect is a luxurious abundance of 
that desideratum, local color, which magically re-creates a background 
and an atmosphere long since vanished. As an informal attendant of the 
formal histories of the period, the volume may be warmly recommended. 
FERDINAND SCHEVILL 


Mr. Secretary Walsingham and the Policy of Queen Elizabeth. By Con- 
yers Read. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1925. In 
three volumes, xi, 443, 433, 505 pp. Illustrations. $20.) 

Dr. Read’s work is one of the two most noteworthy recent productions 
on the Age of Elizabeth, the other being Professor Cheyney’s two vol- 
umes on the last fifteen years of Elizabeth’s reign. In a sense, these 
two works supplement each other, inasmuch as one ends at the period 
where the other begins. But they differ very materially in subject mat- 
ter, the one dealing chiefly with England’s foreign relations and the 
other mostly with the affairs of England at home. 

Walsingham is by no means an unknown figure in the Elizabethan peri- 
od. *‘He stood at the very center of the royal administration and for over 
seventeen years was the most active agent of the Queen in every depart- 
ment of state except those of justice and finance.’’ He has therefore 
been given more or less attention by every historian of the public affairs 
of Elizabeth’s reign, Froude leading the list. It has been reserved, how- 
ever, for an American scholar to present the first detailed account of 
Walsingham’s career and establish his true place in history. 

This is no intimate personal biography that is offered us. Such a 
thing is an absolute impossibility, so the author assures us, because of 
the lack of material. What we have is an elaborate discussion of those 
phases of Elizabethan policy with which Walsingham was closely con- 
nected. As a result, many familiar topics, such as the courting of Eliza- 
beth by the dukes of Anjou and Alencon, her intervention in behalf of 
the Dutch in their struggle with Philip II, her relations with James VI 
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of Scotland, her treatment of the Jesuits and the Puritans in Enela) 
the divisions that arose within her council, the plots associated 
Mary Queen of Scots, the Spanish Armada and Elizabethan mariti; 
enterprises, are treated afresh, and in every instance our knoy 
about them is considerably enlarged. 

We are probably chiefly indebted to the author for the emphasis 
has put upon the political factions in Elizabeth’s council. This sul 
is one which he admits can be easily exaggerated, but the differer 
opinion on the part of the Queen’s ministers as regards the relations 
England to the Protestant movement as a whole were so far-reaching 


their consequences as to warrant giving them fuller treatment than 


have as yet received. The leaders of the two factions were Burghley 


Leicester, with Walsingham, the leading spirit of the Puritan p 
standing close behind Leicester. It is at this point that Dr. Read dif 
with Froude. Too much has been made of Burghley and not enoug! 
Leicester, and as for Walsingham, there has been a complete failur: 
distinguish between the bases on which he and Burghley devel 
their foreign policies. 

Notwithstanding this disagreement with Froude, it is refreshing, 
having heard him spoken of lightly as an authority by historical crit 
for these many years, to find Dr. Read assuring us that he is not 
utterly untrustworthy as we have been led to believe, and that his ‘‘s 
volumes on Elizabeth remain the most brilliant exposition in print of |} 
policy.’’ 

Books dealing with foreign relations are usually very dry and wear 
some. That is not the case, however, with this one. To be sure ther 
are sections where interest lags, especially when the author is sket 
ing treaty negotiations, but even then it does not fail altogether, « 
to his pleasing way of putting things and the frequent introductio 


book are those that have to do with the plots against Elizabeth. Wa 


the personal element into the narrative. The most lively parts of the 


singham was a great detective. He organized the secret service 01 
most efficient basis and kept himself fully informed as to the designs 
Elizabeth’s enemies. How he got on the track of conspirators and rai 
them down is, in the hands of the author, as interesting reading as f1 
tion. 

The bibliographical notes are full of interest. They reveal not ot 
the astonishingly great mass of materials through which the author has 
worked, but also his skill in evaluating and analyzing them. One wo! 
ders how, with such abundant sources from which to draw, he was 
tent to make his work only three volumes. That he did not extend itt 
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double that number, or more, is splendid evidence of his sense of propor- 
tion and his ability to appropriate only those things of greatest value. 

It is also to his great credit that he did not yield to the temptation 
that besets every biographer and make an unblemished hero out of the 
subject of his study. Nor does he go to other extreme in his effort to 
be fair and impartial and indulge in undue criticism. Praise and blame 
are both bestowed as in his judgment they are merited. 

The author is to be congratulated on his remarkable achievement. It 
is to be hoped that he will make other contributions equally as good in 
his chosen field. 

E. M. VIoLetrtre 


History of England. By George Macaulay Trevelyan. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1926. xvi+ 723 pp. Maps. $4.25.) 
George Macaulay Trevelyan made his debut as a historian in 1899 
when he published his remarkable study of England in the Age of Wyc- 
life. The volume attracted immediate attention, not only because the 
new historian was still young in years (he was twenty-three years old), 
or because the work showed unusual scholarship, but because its pages 
revealed that the author had mastered and dared apply the canons of 
literary art. For Trevelyan began his writing in an age whose accepted 
creed was this: that in history the substance of a statement is the only 
thing that matters. The age was also taught that an attractive form is a 
decidedly suspicious circumstance, as it might become the vehicle of 
serious error. And to the men who held to this doctrine the writing of 
history in the manner of Parkman or Macaulay was almost a cardinal sin. 
Among those who have risen to protest against the implications of this 
creed, Trevelyan is one of the more prominent. He has questioned its 
validity in formal argument and he has given us a series of histories 
which will long stand as incontestable evidence that to be scholarly one 
need not necessarily be uninteresting or dry. He has, of course, a great 
literary tradition to maintain: his great-uncle was Lord Macaulay; his 
father, George Otto Trevelyan, in addition to being a successful histor- 
ian, Was an occasional writer of drama and verse. One can only say that 
the younger Trevelyan has maintained the family tradition with brilliant 
success. The quality of his contributions to English historical literature 
is well known; and it seems to be the opinion of critics that his studies 
in Italian history display a type of workmanship of an even higher order. 
Trevelyan’s latest work is a general history of England, a volume of 
about seven hundred pages in which he has traced the course of English 
development from the earliest appearance of man on British soil to the 
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close of the Victorian Age. The volume does, indeed, have a eon 


chapter carrying the narrative on from the accession of Edward V] 
the great day of the Armistice; but a chapter of a dozen pages d 


to the stirring years since 1901 can only be what the author ea 
an epilogue. 


S 


It is the reviewer’s belief that the publieation of this history has ; 


nothing to the author’s reputation as a thorough and skillful hist 


nr 
22 


In a summary of this sort there is only slight opportunity to 
the results of first-hand research or to display the wares of literary 
In the author’s own words, ‘‘such a book is apt to be either a text! 
or an essay. It is an essay in so far as it attempts to analys 
social development of the nation in relation to economic conditions 
litical institutions, and overseas activities. It is a textbook in si 
it preserves the narrative form in brief, deals in dates, and gives 
nence to leading events and persons.’’ 

As an essay, the work is concerned chiefly with interpretation ar 


this respect the volume is quite satisfying. The author deals with ¢g 


movements and characters in a spirit of sympathy and understandi 


he readily finds his way to the heart of things, and his comments 
often striking and nearly always illuminating. He is, apparenth; 
bound to any particular system of historie interpretation; he seen 
recognize fully that different keys must be used to open different 
While emphasizing the contribution of the Angles and Saxons t 


English history, he gives due recognition to the importance of other 


or 


Y 





IS 


ments, — Celtic, Danish, and Norman. In dealing with the anti-cler 


movements in the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries, he is frankly P: 


estant in point of view, but never offensively partisan. In his 
of the Stuart and Hanoverian policies, his sympathy is with the 
that stood for human liberty, but he sees and points out clearly t! 
sential weakness of eighteenth century Whigism. 

In his discussion of the American problem, Trevelyan shows tl 
has read widely in American sources and has come to understand 
American point of view. Though he does not absolve the colonies 
all guilt, he places the heavier burden of responsibility for the Revo 
on the shoulders of the king’s government. 

‘‘It is well that America was made. It was tragic that the m 
could only be effected by a war with Britain. The parting was, 
haps, inevitable at some date and in some form, but the parting in a! 
and still more the memory of that moment’s anger fondly cherish 
America as the starting-point of her history, have had consequences 1 
we rue to this day.’’ 


Regret is also expressed for the War of 1812, but of the war its¢ 
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author gives only the briefest account, a short paragraph on causes and 
results. The problems that have risen in our relations with Britain 
since the Treaty of Ghent are also dealt with in the briefest possible 
manner. Trevelyan holds that during the American Civil War ‘‘the 
government of Palmerston and Russell behaved correetly.’’ He believes 
that the real nature of the conflict was not understood in Europe. ‘‘It 
was not inexcusable,’’ he concludes, ‘‘that Englishmen should doubt 
whether the South could be permanently coerced into membership of 
the Union.”’ 

It is the reviewer’s opinion that the volume as a textbook will scarcely 
measure up to the standards that are commonly accepted by the teaching 
profession in America. Its chief defect seems to be that it takes a great 
deal of knowledge for granted. Many a passage that is highly illuminat- 
ing to anyone who still possesses a measure of active knowledge of Eng- 
lish history will have no meaning whatever to an American freshman. 
The situation is, of course, different in England and English reviewers 
will probably not find the work deficient in this respect. 

The reviewer further believes that the general plan of the work is not 
such as will commend itself to an American teacher. The author has 
divided his narrative into six books, each covering a conventional period, 
except that the first, ‘The Mingling of the Races,’’ closes with the death 
of Henry I. To the first, second, and third periods he gives in each case 
approximately one hundred and thirty pages. The Tudors and the 
earlier Hanoverians are each dealt with in about one hundred and ten 
pages. Having dealt somewhat generously with the earlier centuries he 
has only eighty-nine pages to spare for the period since-the peace at 
Vienna (1815-1918). It is true that there is little agreement among 
textbook writers on the matter of proportion and the reviewer can speak 
for himself only; but in view of the fact that English history in the 
nineteenth century is the history not only of a powerful kingdom and 
an immense empire but of a series of important relations entered into 
by the English people with other peoples in every part of the earth, the 
reviewer believes that the story of this century should be given more 
space and should be told in greater detail than that of any other period. 

LavurEeNcEe M. Larson 


English Society in the Eighteenth Century, as Influenced From Oversea. 
By Jay Barrett Botsford. (New York: The Maemillan Company, 
1924. vii+ 388 pp. $2.50.) 

England on the Eve of the Industrial Revolution. By L. W. Moffit. 
(London: P. 8S. King and Son, Ltd., 1925. xii +- 312 pp. 12s. 6d.) 
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Capital and Steam Power, 1750-1800. By John Lord. (Londo 
King and Son, Ltd., 1923. vili-+ 253 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Industrial Society in England towards the End of the Eightee nth ¢ 
tury. By Witt Bowden. (New York: The Maemillan Cor 
1925. xii+ 343 pp. $3.50. 

The Grain Supply of England during the Napoleonic Period. By 
Freeman Galpin. University of Michigan Publications: Hist 
and Political Science, Vol. VI. (New York: The Macmillan ¢ 
pany, 1925. x -+ 305 pp.) 

The phrase, ‘‘ Industrial Revolution,’’ has been in current us 
years, but the first systematic atcempt to deseribe the movement, t] 
Paul Mantoux, appeared twenty years ago, and has been out of print 
a decade. The Hammonds produced two books on special phases of 
subject just before the war, and one immediately afterward. Th 
books listed above are an important part of the grist that has app: 
in the last three years, and in themselves suggest a lively interest 
the period by present-day scholars. 

It is manifestly impossible, as yet, to write a definitive history of t 
Industrial Revolution even by limiting it to the half-century whe 
changes were most rapid and conspicuous. The private papers 
considerable number of important, though obscure, industrial pioneer 
must be examined, that brief biographies of them may be written. Mu 
of this material has been destroyed, but since the papers of Boulton a1 
Watt, Oldknow and the Arkwrights have been mercifully preserv: 
us hope that those of many others may yet be found. A much gr 
lack of data relates to the feeling and attitude of the laboring classes 
the earlier factories. They were not politically vocal and the pre, 
illiteracy suecessfully prevented them describing their reactions just 
they were becoming the most intelligent cogs in the instrument of 
duction. 

Another desideratum in writing intelligently upon this topic is a n 
comprehensive account of the ‘‘domestie’’ system, the transitional st 
of business organization between the gild and faetory. We must 
know more of the Agricultural Revolution, and the extent to whic 
paved the way by furnishing a steady supply of unskilled labor for t! 
factories. Finally, to understand the origins of this movement, a 
extensive study of certain aspects of the Commercial Revolution is ir 
pensable. 

In studying the process of colonization, its effects upon the native 
the colonist have been emphasized at the expense of its influence 
the inhabitants of the mother country. Professor W. R. Shepherd 
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sisted by certain of his intellectual protégés, notably Professors J. B. 
Botsford and J. E. Gillespie, has called attention to this neglected aspect 
of overseas expansion. Dr. Botsford’s book covers the eighteenth een- 
tury, the period when the influence of colonization appears most pro- 
nounced. His book is well organized, and interestingly written, al- 
though the first chapter is not as good as the others. The reviewer's 
chief criticism of the book arises from the over-emphasis of the single 
factor of overseas expansion in British social development, which is to 
some degree attributable to the necessity of isolating the topic. Had he 
recognized the influence of other factors, his book would have been more 
accurate, but certainly less interesting. Perhaps it is more stimulating 
as it is. Professor Botsford’s industry has been amazing. English lit- 
erature, both prose and poetry, contemporary periodicals, unusual 
pamphlets, and little-known secondary works have been examined and 
regularly cited. Despite his thoroughness, however, he seems to have 
overlooked the materials in the Calendar of State papers, Colonial, and 
the House of Lords MSS. The work is provided with a well-organized 
bibliography and an adequate index, but the footnotes (mainly citations) 
are given at the end of each chapter. If this is for the sake of economy, 
may we have no more of it! No one who desires to study the British 
Empire or imperialism can afford to neglect this scholarly, informing 
work. 

Professor Moffitt’s study traces English industrial development from 
1740 to 1760, particularly in Laneashire. His chapters on the Agricul- 
tural Revolution, covering about half the book, are interesting and in- 
struetive, but they contain much that is readily available elsewhere. 
Had he abridged this portion of his work, he might have dealt more 
fully with industrial and agricultural organization, not only in Lan- 
cashire, but also in the West Riding. Dr. Moffitt’s account of economic 
organization clearly shows how complicated business had become before 
the beginning of the Industrial Revolution, and suggests that the transi- 
tion from the old to the new was more gradual than was formerly sup- 
posed. The book is thoroughly sound and interesting, and is a welcome 
addition to the growing literature of the Industrial Revolution. The 
bibliography is not impressive, largely, perhaps, because it is not anno- 
tated. Inasmuch as Professor Westerfield’s English Middlemen, is 
cited thirty-nine times, it seems deserving of more than a casual mention 
in the bibliography. The index is disappointing; in the reviewer's opin- 
ion, one can scarcely justify merely listing seventy-nine references under 
“Laneashire,’’ and half as many under ‘‘London”’ and ‘‘ Manchester. 

The excellent little book by John Lord is founded largely upon the 


9 
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books and papers of the firm of Boulton and Watt, and is main 
cerned with the financial difficulties encountered by Watt and his 
ciates in attempting to make practical application of his inventio1 
book is an interesting study of eredit and finance at the moment 
mobile capital was becoming increasingly important in the b 
world. It is interesting to note that some of the loans of advent 
entrepreneurs of this period were secured in Amsterdam, as they 
parently found it impossible to secure advances in England. T! 


thor gives a detailed, but interesting account of Watt’s financial 


ties in perfecting his steam engine and introducing it into import 


industries. He also makes it clear that Watt must have been dif 
to get along with, and that Matthew Boulton was both long-suffering 


kind. Two interesting chapters summarizing the conditions of < 





and labor in 1800, are so good that we might well wish them long 


The book contains a brief bibliography without critical comments, ar 


satisfactory index. 
The last two books owe their inspiration to the history faculty 


University of Pennsylvania, notably Professors Cheyney and Li 


- 


bach. Dr. Bowden’s book appears to be a considerable enlargement 


his doctoral dissertation published six years earlier. Although he e 
somewhat the same ground as two previous works, he is more in 


to look for the causes and implications of the movement he deser 


The work is critical and scholarly, and for the most part clearly writ 


Dr. Bowden’s industry has been unlimited. Unfortunately his footr 


; 


suggest a failure to digest his materials, a suspicion which is not carr 


out by the text at all. The reviewer suggests that footnotes in ge! 
should be more specific than he has made them. He has illumi: 
chapters on inventions and the laborer’s position at the close 
eighteenth century. His chapter on the great industrialists was 
disappointing, because he presents too few pictures of the obscure 1 


ufacturers, without whose help the Industrial Revolution would 1 


have been. He is most judicious in assigning the responsibility for 1 


worst evils of the factory system. Possibly he fails to emphasi 
ciently the growing importance of credit and finance in the evolut 
industry. He stresses, moreover, the repressive attitude of the g 


ment towards the worker so much, that he tends to minimize the 


that it was the stability insured by this same government which n 


the rapid industrial progress possible. The work has an excellent 
notated bibliography, and an adequate index. The work is a va 
synthesis of the social and economic development of the last y 

the eighteenth century, and will be found exceedingly useful by 


dents of the Industrial Revolution. 
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The last of these chronological works is by Professor Galpin and deals 
with the Napoleonic period. The work is very informing, but its eney- 
clopedie tinge makes it tedious and difficult to read. The author has 
delved into the unpublished materials in the Record Office, the Privy 
Council Office, the archives of the American Department of State and 
the manuscripts of the Library of Congress. Dr. Galpin insists that the 
Continental System failed, yet he shows clearly that Napoleon himself 
was never able to give it a fair chance. Despite the English licensing 
system, the English people were so fearful of starvation that they might 
have had a food panic had not Napoleon permitted the export of grain 
to England. Despite this, the American War of 1812 might have fin- 
ished what his Continental System had only begun, for by July, 1812, 
wheat was selling in London round about a pound sterling per bushel, 
had he not at that time started on his disastrous Russian expedition. 
The book is a mine of information on English agricultural conditions. It 
contains a carefully annotated bibliography, and an unusually good 
index. 

Of these five books, three are by Americans, one by an Englishman, 
and one by a Canadian, working at the University of Edinburgh. Each 
book is distinctly worthwhile, and is the result of painstaking research. 
It is interesting to note that most of these writers continue to depend 
upon the writings of Defoe, Arthur Young and Adam Smith. Not one 
of them pretends to be a definitive study, but together with an equal 
number on the same subject, which have appeared in the last three years, 
they will do much toward making a careful synthesis of the outstanding 
facts of the Industrial Revolution possible. 

Wituiam Tuomas MorGan 


William Cobbett. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Company, 1926. 254 pp. $2.) 

A discussion of a master of vituperation by a master of epigram is 
sure to be entertaining. It may be that this book on Cobbett is more 
interesting to the student of style than to the historian; and yet the 
author has not said very much about Cobbett’s style. The volume is 
called by the publisher an ‘‘intimate biography,’’ and an ‘‘intimate 
biography’? is apparently one which mentions biographical facts only 
as the whim seizes the author. The exact date of Cobbett’s birth is no- 
where given, nor is the fact that some biographers have felt uncertain, 
referred to; the year is mentioned incidentally. Hardly half a dozen 
Sentences, seattered through discussions of various other matters, tell of 
his life until he came up to London and started on his independent 
career. Some later events which other biographers have thought worthy 
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of detailed treatment, are dismissed with a line or two. Thro 
relatively few facts are recorded, by no means chronologically, 
midst of personal expositions of all sorts of things. There is n 
and the only table of contents consists of seven brief chapter titles. 1 
book is useful chiefly to a reader who is already familiar with biogr; 
cal data but who wishes to know what the author thinks of his su 

Mr. Chesterton sees in Cobbett an opponent of capitalism, a man \ 
cerned with the individual dignity and honor of the laboring man 
short a devotee of the Chestertonian social and political philosophy. 
underlying thesis of his book is that ‘‘ Cobbett was a very consistent m 
in every essential sense.’ Some earlier biographers, like Melville, | 
minimized the inconsistency ; but to maintain his full proposition in { 
of Cobbett’s apparent early Toryism and his apparent later radicalis: 
his early hostility to America and the enthusiasms of his later vis 
early abuse of Paine and the affair of Paine’s bones, must have gi 
author great pleasure. Perhaps the biography is a trifle disappoit 
to American readers. Both Cobbett and Chesterton are such int 
Britons that they see things only in relation to England and FE: 
problems. Neither of them could understand the feelings of those Ar 
icans who thought that an Englishman in America was in decency | 
not to abuse American institutions too much, or to mix too mue 
American domestic affairs. In this book, both of Cobbett’s visit 
America are treated lightly, and the trouble that he stirred u 
sidered only in its relations to his own career. 


S 


’ 
p 15 ¢ 


There are already several systematic, analytical, indexed lives of C 
bett. If Mr. Chesterton had attempted another, the result would har 
have been worth while; when he writes in this fashion he is interesti 





and stimulating, as he always is even when his subject is less admira 
suited to his genius. But what is a biography, even an ‘‘ intimate | 
raphy’’? 


May no one be misled into taking up this book when he want 
a different sort; and may no thorough student of Cobbett, whatever | 
predilections, fail to read it not merely as a diversion, but as a stimulus 


The French Régime in Prince Edward Island. By D.C. Harvey. (\ 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1926. xiv + 265 pp. $3. 

This book is an admirable example of the modern ideal in the writ 
of history. It is readable and at the same time scholarly. The 
covered is small, and the documentary material so fragmentary and 
accessible that hitherto it had been carefully avoided by scholars. | 
such cases, it is only when the rare combination is found of person 


enthusiasm and scholarly equipment that an adequate and satisfact 
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study is produced. That happened in the present case, because Profes- 
sor Harvey was born in the heart of one of the old French districts in 
Prince Edward Island, and spent there the impressionable days of early 
youth; as he says, ‘‘the voice of my first schoolmaster used to blend 
through the open window with the sound of the mowers in the marshes 
as they cut the hay which was once an object of so much solicitude to the 
Acadian immigrants ;’’ and by tireless research and careful study he has 
since equipped himself for what may fairly be regarded as a labour 
of love. 

In sixteen chapters, the French period in Prince Edward Island, or as 
it was formerly known Isle Saint Jean, is covered from its discovery by 
Jacques Cartier to the final cession to England in 1758. It is an extra- 
ordinarily interesting story ; a little colony of French, remote from other 
settlements, struggling to keep body and soul together under very ad- 
verse conditions. Prince Edward Island today is perhaps one of the 
most fertile spots in North America, and its people, mostly farmers, live 
in comfort. Two hundred years ago, conditions were very different. 
Hampered by the paternalism of the French government, whose interest 
was spasmodic and ill-directed ; their little crops repeatedly wiped out by 
plagues of field mice and grasshoppers, devastating fires, rust and the 
other ills to which grain is subject; threatened with the ever-present 
menace of famine; with insufficient clothing and houses that scarcely 
protected them from the rigours of winter; these colonists, nevertheless, 
learned in time to love their island home. 

One of the most interesting of the early settlements on Prince Edward 
Island was that of Three Rivers. A royal grant had been made to a 
group of French gentlemen, but the active spirit was Jean Pierre Roma, 
aman of strong personality, impatient of control and resentful of eriti- 
cism but tremendously in earnest. His enthusiasm and driving force 
transformed this part of the island from a wilderness into a thriving lit- 
tle settlement. His characteristic letter, which Professor Harvey prints, 
reveals not only the character of the man but also the ‘‘deep conscious- 
ness of the epic nature of his aspirations in strong contrast with the sor- 
did motives of his partners.’’ 

Probably that part of the rather tragic story of the French in Prince 
Edward Island which will be of most interest to the general reader re- 
lates to the migration of the Acadians to the island from the mainland 
both before and during their expulsion in 1758 from Nova Scotia. The 
French Government, after many fruitless attempts to persuade the 
Acadians to migrate to Ile Royale (Cape Breton), finally concentrated 
its efforts on directing the movement toward Isle Saint Jean. 
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The Acadians, restive though they were under British rule, 
tenaciously to their old homes in Acadia, and even when condit 
forced them to move over to the island, they took a long time to be 
reconciled to the new environment. Warm-hearted, impulsive, obsti: 
impatient of control, and fond of wrangling with one another, they ga 


no end of trouble to the commandants of the Island colony. One of thes 


in a report to his superiors says: ‘‘I try to smooth out everything as 


well as I can by such sauvity as I can muster and a little punishmer 
when necessary but I shall certainly be worn out with what I fo: 
see. . . . It is a difficult task to my notion to make these people happ: 
and above all in their present state when a large part of them has ; 


winter been reduced to bread and peas. As speech has not failed any 


them I am obliged to close my ears and have patience... . I assur 


you that there is in these free wills of the habitans something very per 
nicious.”’ 
Not the least valuable feature of Professor Harvey’s study is his fai: 


minded and scholarly treatment of that very controversial subject, 1 


expulsion of the Acadians, a treatment which will help to remove several 


misconceptions that have become generally accepted because so many 


those who have contributed to the literature of the subject were | 
partisans. 
LAWRENCE J. Bure! 


Letters of Members of the Continental Congress: January 1 to Dece) 
ber 31,1778. Edited by Edmund C. Burnett. (Washington: C 
negie Institution, 1926. Vol. III, lxii + 582 pp.) 

In this third volume of the Letters of the Members of the Contin 


Congress, Dr. Burnett has fully met the expectations aroused by the first 


two volumes, and has made available many letters that throw light 
the doings of the Continental Congress. This series of letters, it may 


recalled, was inaugurated in 1921, with the publication of the first 


ume. As announced at that time, the intention is to print the important 


{ 


letters of members of the Continental Congress from August 29, 1774 t 


1783. Thus, the Letters will supplement the twenty-five volumes of 
Journals of the Continental Congress edited. by Worthington C. For 
The value of such a publication is obvious, since the Journals conta 


only a meager account of the proceedings, with a few illuminating doe 


ments, while the Letters give an exceedingly interesting and valuable in 


sight into the personal background. 
Volume III of the Letters covers the year 1778, and therefore suppl 
ments Volumes X, XI, and XII of the Journals. Especially does it f 
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‘Il Dr. Jameson’s promise in his introductory note to the first volume, 
that after July 4, 1776, the volumes in this series would be of increasing 
value in printing material hitherto unpublished. In this regard, the 
volume for 1778 is of special value. The American Archives do not 
extend beyond December 31, 1776, and the three volumes of the Journal 
for 1778 contain only nine pages of bibliographical notes, in addition to 
many references to the manuscript papers of the Library of Congress. 
But these papers have so far been available only to the student who 
comes to Washington. Like the two preceding ones, Volume III meets 
this rather difficult situation in excellent fashion, notably by printing 
much important material from the Official Letter Book of the President 
of the Continental Congress. Beside this and other material from the 
Library of Congress, Dr. Burnett has drawn upon all the important 
collections elsewhere which contain letters from members of the Con- 
tinental Congress, including such well-known repositories as the South 
Carolina Historical Society, the Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
American Philosophical Society, and other important libraries. The 
value of assembling such widely seattered material is evident. 

A careful search of the various collections has been rewarded with a 
wealth of material, and Dr. Burnett has displayed his usual acumen by 
selecting only documents that bear directly upon the proceedings of Con- 
gress. Of special interest are the comments upon the Articles of Con- 
federation, one of the important subjects considered by Congress in 
1778. Ineidentally, the interesting fact is brought out in the Letters, 
that the delegates from Maryland were themselves in favor of the Arti- 
cles, but were prevented from signing by the opposition of their con- 
stituents. Other interesting topics upon which the letters in volume III 
shed light are: the Conway Cabal, together with the general dissatisfac- 
tion with military conditions that developed in 1778, and the attitude of 
Congress toward the British peace commission. The charges against 
Silas Deane, and his efforts to defend himself also occupy much space in 
these letters. But the limitations of this review prevent even a brief 
mention of many other interesting topics that are found in Volume IIT 
of the Letters, and for further details, the student of Revolutionary his- 
tory is referred to the very comprehensive index. 

The excellent make-up of volume III follows the precedents estab- 
lished in the two previous volumes of the Letters. Of special value are 
the various devices so necessary to enable the historical student to make 
ready use of material of this type. A chronological calendar of the 
various letters and papers is followed by a list of the members of the 
Continental Congress, for 1778, with a brief biographical sketch of each 
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one. This list is especially useful in connection with the personn 
standing committees for the year 1778, which is given in volum 
(pp. 1275-77) of the Journals. The footnotes, too, are quite ext 
and contain much important material and many valuable er 
ences. 


Indeed, the publication of these Letters of the Members of t] 





nental Congress is quite indispensable to the critical student of the A 
ican Revolution, and the appearance of later volumes will be 
with keen interest. 

BEVERLEY W. Bon 


An Introduction to the Study of the American Constitution: A S 
of the Formation and Development of the American Const 
System and of the Ideals upon Which it Is Based with IIl 
Materials. By Charles E. Martin. (New York: Oxford 


sity Press, American Branch, 1926. xlii+ 440 pp. $3.50. 

This is the age of labor saving devices. The combined har 
locomotive, vacuum cleaner, elevator, and X-ray have not only lig 
the human load, they have nearly supplanted it. But the t 
century is rapidly going a step further. It is not only nearly 
sary to work, we shall soon not need to think. Synthetie f 
kitchenettes may be matched by the tabloid newspaper, Cook’s 1 
the Outline of History. Our schools must keep up the pace. B 
the survey and orientation courses preseribed by our educators 
those forced on us by our legislators, little time is left for seri 
lectual endeavor on the part of the students. If the ground is 
eovered and none of the ‘‘fundamentals’’ omitted, only one cours 
possible. Everything, even the most complicated phenomena, must 
reduced to the simplest terms. Thought takes time, therefore 
be eliminated. 

This tendeney to condense our information becomes especial! 
nicious when coupled with thinly disguised propaganda. Twenty 
States have enacted laws requiring the teaching of the Constitutior 
the schools. Some of these, including California and Nevada, r 
all college students to take such a course. Professor Martin was 
fronted with the task of fulfilling this requirement in the S 
Branch of the University of California. No better proof could be g 
of the futility of such a requirement than the book which he has 
pared for this work. 

The study of constitutional doctrines is tremendously technical. 
students with a background of American and English constitution 
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tory, political theory, and economies are not permitted to begin it until 
the last year of their law work. If the graduating lawyer finds difficulty 
in gathering principles from the tangled maze of our Supreme Court 
decisions, what can be said of requiring a budding engineer, horticul- 


turist, or dentist to read them. It becomes necessary, therefore, to do 


one of two things; either the subject must be confined to a general ele- 
nentary survey of American government, or else the constitutional 
decisions must be boiled down and denatured with a liberal admixture 
of constitutional history and political theory. Professor Martin has 
chosen the latter course, and while the book shows careful and painstak- 
ing work by an able scholar, it contains abundant proof of the absurdity 
of the statutory requirement. 

Ninety pages are devoted to the historical background of the Consti- 
tution. The student is presumed to grasp the intricacies of the various 
types of colonial charters after reading a five page description of them, 
and the complex economic and social system after reading two pages 
more. Four lines are devoted to an explanation of the elaborate control 
which Parliament and the Board of Trade exercised over colonial legis- 
lation. More space is devoted to the work of the National Convention 
of 1787, and this section, on the whole, is extremely well done. 

Passing from the historical background, the student will pass in rapid 
review some fifty of the more significant decisions of the Supreme Court. 
Something of the speed of this excursion may be seen from the fact that 
a little over two pages is devoted to the Dartmouth College Cases, a little 
under two pages to McCulloch v. Maryland, one-third of a page to the 
Civil Rights Cases, and even the case of Marbury v. Madison, while set 
off in a separate chapter, merits only two pages of discussion. It would 
be difficult to say just what a student would retain from such a survey, 
but one may be sure he will remember nothing of the difficult reasoning 
on which most of the cases rest. He would probably conclude that, al- 
though the Supreme Court has decided an enormous number of contro- 
versies, the task has not been very onerous because the questions in- 
volved have been so simple! Whether this would increase his respect for 
either the Court, the Constitution, or his teacher is doubtful. 

Professor Martin concludes his book with a one-hundred page sum- 
mary of American political philosophy. Few cases are cited in this por- 
tion of the work, although the treatment includes such matters as in- 
dictment by grand jury, due process of law, the idea of majority rule, 
liberty, representative government, local government, de facto recogni- 
tion of foreign states, and world peace. The discussion is clear, conser- 
vative, conventional. Because of its broad, and somewhat vague char- 
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acter, it lends itself more readily to condensation than the rest 
subject matter of the book. There is a splendid appendix of sevent 
pages in which are reprinted a number of extremely useful ar 


portant, but often neglected, constitutional documents. It is 


larly refreshing to find included the Articles of Association of t 
Continental Congress, the Virginia Statute of Religious Libert 
various draft plans for the Constitution, and a number of we 
selections from the Federalist. 

With such an ability for clear expository writing and with s 
dence of scholarly analysis and erudition, it is a pity that our leg 
tures should have imposed on Professor Martin, the impossible tas! 


preparing this book. It is evident our politicians little realize the 1 





character of the students in our colleges. How they could hope to s 
a better citizenship by requiring the interested and the indifferent 
clever and the stupid, the thorough and the superficial, to say not] 
those with historical preparation and those without, to delve 
difficult constitutional system, probably will always remain a n 
It might perhaps be added that it is especially unfortunate t!] 
book should have been published by the Oxford University Pres 
it does not increase the contempt which our English brothers hay 
our American school system, it will certainly lead them to beli 
over-simplification of our constitutional arrangements tells thé 
story. 


Ropney L. M 


Life and Letters of Thomas Jefferson. By Francis W. Hirst. 
York: The Maemillan Company, 1926. xviii+ 588 pp. $6 

This biography purports to be the first life of Jefferson written 
Englishman. The author has had excellent training for the work 
he has undertaken. He is a prominent English writer in the fi 
economics and polities; and he was introduced to the field of biogr 
by assisting Lord Morley in the researches preparatory to that aut! 
life of Gladstone. 

The reviewer gathers from statements in the introduction that 
author belongs to the liberal school of British polities and that 
intensely interested in the careers of all the men who have been inst! 
mental in advancing the cause of liberalism and democracy throug! 
the world. The author’s purpose in this work seems to be to reint 
the character and career of Thomas Jefferson — one of the outsta 
leaders of anti-British opinion in the America of his day and gener 


to his countrymen and to the world in the light of the present ag 
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advancing liberalism and democracy. He seems intent, also, upon cor- 
recting what he considers some of the errors committed and the false 
impressions produced by some of the other writers who have produced 
works dealing with men and events in America during the period spanned 
by the public life of Jefferson. He is particularly severe in his criticism 
of the work of one of his fellow-countrymen, Mr. Oliver, who, in his book 
on Alexander Hamilton, presents an entirely different view of the char- 
acter and work of Jefferson from that which Mr. Hirst holds to be the 
true view. 

In the eyes of the author, Jefferson is a hero, and his treatment of his 
subject is entirely sympathetic. As might be expected of one who writes 
from this point of view, little sympathy is displayed for the opinions of 
the political opponents of Jefferson. Hamilton and Marshall, in par- 
ticular, are treated with scant consideration. Mr. Hirst writes as 
though he almost had a grudge against all the contemporaries of Jeffer- 
son who did not share the views of his hero on matters of principle or 
policy, and against all the later writers who have been unable to see the 
work of Jefferson in the same light in which he sees it. In setting forth 
his point of view, he arrays his facts and quotations from the sources in 
a masterly way and one cannot help admiring the skill with which he has 
accomplished his purpose. 

The work is divided into twenty-seven chapters, which are grouped 
into seven ‘‘books’’ of unequal length. Each book deals with an im- 
portant period in the life of Jefferson. The first, which is without title, 
carries the narrative through the Declaration of Independence. The 
titles of the sueceeding books are, respectively, ‘‘Reformer and Gov- 
> “American Minister in France,’’ ‘‘ Office Under 
*? “*Principles and Parties,’’ ‘‘ President of the 
United States,’’ and ‘‘Last Years at Monticello.’ There is not a weak 
book nor a poor chapter in the work, though some of the topics are 
treated more skilfully than others. 

This work is not one of the old-style biographies which deal almost 
wholly with the political career of the subject. It is one of the new 


ernor of Virginia,’ 


, 


President Washington, 


types which endeavor to portray all the various phases of the life of the 
subject. And the author of this work is singularly fortunate in dealing 
with the life of Jefferson, whose many-sided interests lend themselves so 
readily to this new type of treatment. However, the political career of 
Jefferson is not slighted, as the author endeavors to prove that Jefferson 
— contrary to the views of most of his other biographers and of most of 


the other authors who have written on the period in which he lived and 
worked — was a strong administrator, and that some of his acts and 
policies have been unjustly assailed by his critics. 
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But Mr. Hirst appears to be especially interested in the social 


economic ideas of his hero, and much space is allotted to the discuss 
of Jefferson’s efforts in behalf of religious freedom, to his work in ¢} 
advancement of the principle of universal public education, to his fir 
cial views and policies, to his wide and varied interests in the fie] 

pure and applied science, art, architecture, and literature, and to 
personal qualities which made his friendship valued highly by his in 





mate acquaintances. All these aspects of Jefferson’s career and char 


acter are admirably depicted, as are also the trials and hardships of 
last years in private life. 


In the preparation of this work, the author has had access 


printed and, perhaps, to some of the manuscript sources, and his narr 


tive is interspersed with pertinent extracts from these sources. Ther 


are more than two hundred of these extracts, some of them covering a 
much as two pages of small type. But they are all carefully selected 
and they blend into the narrative so nicely that they are not burdensor 
to the reader and do not hinder the flow of the text. The source of th 


extracts embodied in the text is not always given, and footnotes, ar 


is 


rather rare. There is no bibliography, but the index is fairly complet: 


and satisfactory. The typography is pleasing, and the printers hay 
done an excellent job in the art of bookmaking. The result is a hand 
some volume. 


The few minor errors that oceur are not serious enough to be ver 


\ 


detrimental to the work. There is little in the volume that is new tot 


student of American history, but the style of the narrative is exceeding]y 


pleasing and the work should have a strong appeal to the general reader 
The book is decidedly worth-while, and it. sets a high standard for fut 
writers, native or foreign, in the field of American biography. 


WALTER PRICHAR 


James Durand: An Able Seaman of 1812. Edited by George 8. Br 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1926. xvi+ 139 pp. Fro 
tispiece. $1.50.) 

Like that other adventurous Yankee, Peter Pond, James Durand w 
born in Milford, Connecticut. Both made a voyage to the West Indies 


and both were of that restless, enterprising type from which the world’s 


pioneers, great and small, have been made. But there the resemblar 
ends. Pond’s adventures were in the untravelled wilderness of the west 
and he was always a free agent; Durand’s experiences were on the s 
and some of his voyages were involuntary. 


Durand’s journal covers three groups of voyages: on merchant s! 
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to the West Indies, as a seaman in the United States Navy, and as an 
impressed seaman in the British Navy —the latter very much against 


his will. It is the narrative of a simple-minded sailor, young, manly, 
with a quite natural interest in the tangible facts of life rather than in 
philosophical observations. He was an eye-witness of the Slaves’ Re- 
bellion at Port-au-Prince, and tells the story, or as much of it as he saw, 
with graphie directness. But, although he saw Napoleon at Gorée, and 
ran through Nelson’s fleet at Cadiz, one is not surprised to find that his 
impressions did not get below the surface. 

Durand’s utter lack of subtlety makes his narrative sometimes very 
entertaining. ‘‘My mind,’’ he solemnly remarks at the outset, ‘‘ was 
still unsettled in spite of my being fifteen years of age.’’ After weeks 
of salt pork and bad drinking water, he found himself alone on board 
in the harbor of Port Royal, in the West Indies. A boat came alongside 
with fruit for sale. ‘‘Having no money, I was tempted to barter some 
of the ship’s provisions for oranges and bananas, of which I ate so many 
that I was sick and came down with a fever that lasted eighteen days.’’ 
He admits it was a just punishment. Wandering about in Algiers he 
chanced to meet a Turkish woman dressed in black and her face muffled 
in white. Nothing could be seen but her eyes. ‘‘The novelty of her 
dress, coupled with the strange appearance of the streets which are 
covered overhead, threw me into a strange surprise, so that I, although 
I was a stout-hearted tar, ran all the way back to the place where I had 
left the boat’s erew.”’ 

Of his treatment as a common sailor, both in his own navy and the 
British navy, Durand tells much that seems almost incredible today if it 
were not amply substantiated from other sources. As Commander Sat- 
terlee says in his foreword, ‘‘those were bullying, brutal, bloody years 
in naval life under any flag.’’ One is not surprised to find that this 
patriotic American found his treatment in the hated British navy much 
more intolerable than in his own. And yet the caliber of the man is 
admirably brought out in an incident that happened while he was in the 
British service. His ship was fighting a French frigate of superior metal 
and he had been taken below wounded. ‘‘ During this battle,’’ he says, 
“T lay on my cot in an extraordinary uneasyness, wishing to fight rather 
than to have our colors strike but more because of bravado and pride 
than because of any self interest in the outcome. But the thought of 
lying there still while there was so much thunder overhead was, at the 
Same time, insupportable to me. Had not the surgeon’s attendants kept 
me in, I would have stood at my gun and served it.’’ Durand might 
hate the British, but his fighting blood boiled at the thought of lying 
helpless while the battle raged overhead. 
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Mr. Brooks’ notes are invaluable in supplying the background 
commentary for this very interesting journal. 


The Life of Stephen F. Austin, Founder of Texas, 1793-1836. By 
gene C. Barker. (Dallas: Cokesbury Press, 1925. xv +55] 
Illustrations. $5.) 

Stephen F. Austin has long been a familiar name but a very shad 


figure in the story of American expansion. He emerges now with 





keen appreciation of the immediate problem and the foresight given | 
constructive imagination which make the statesman. His sympat! 
understanding of the pride and the love of an indirect approach of! 
Mexicans, and of the downrightness and intolerant impatience of t! 
Americans, the real respect and confidence he inspired in both, revea 
elements of greatness if his stage was small. Austin was one of th 
path-breakers who was not himself conquered by the frontier. 

With two such inflammable elements as the Mexican don and 
American pioneer, infinite patience and tact were the prime essentials 
To ‘‘play the turtle, head and feet in your own shell’’ amid the warring 
Mexican factions, and restrain his settlers to loyalty to the shifting 
Mexican government, required extreme cireumspection and at times 
not over-generous attitude toward Americans outside his own colo! 
The lack of any earlier study of Austin no doubt imposed ‘‘this treat 
ment, which is primarily factual and direct rather than interpretativ 
yet the very nature of the Texan’s problems and methods would pro! 
ably demand the building up of the picture with a wealth of detail draw: 
chiefly from his own correspondence. To the reader, without the st 
ulus of local patriotism, the details may be at times a bit wearying 
but they form convincing evidence of Austin’s burdens as manager 
great land-development project, as for several years the civil, military 
and judicial head of a struggling colony, and as counsellor of ever 
American in trouble. The unity of purpose is maintained throug! 
this is a study of Stephen F. Austin, not of Texas in general. 

And Austin does stand out clearly —a rather lonely figure, liter 
worn out by his labors, but by no means unhappy. Througho 
idealized the struggle with the wilderness, and found in this vision his 
happiness and reward. Whole-heartedly loyal to his adopted country 
until the Mexican government made this impossible, he joined and 
the movement for independence and died as it was secured. His | 
as a founder was done, and his importance in Texas history is hard 
rivaled by that of the founder of any other state. But historians v 
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find some difficulty in accepting Professor Barker’s conclusions that 
‘‘without Austin there is no reason to believe that Texas would differ 
today from the Mexican states south of the Rio Grande;’’ that ‘‘the 
Louisiana Purchase, in all probability, would still define the western 
boundary of the United States.’’ 

It is hardly necessary to say that in exhaustive study of source mate- 
rial, form of presentation and critical bibliography, the book satisfies 
all the tests of critical scholarship. 


JONAS VILES 


New England in the Republic, 1777-1850. By James Truslow Adams. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1926. xiv + 438 pp. Illus- 
trations. ) 

Surely a large majority of the readers of this Review know that the 
present volume is the third of a series by the same author. The Found- 
ing of New England told the story from its beginning to 1691; Revolu- 
tionary New England covered the period from 1691 to 1776; this volume 
closes the story with 1850, because, the author says, ‘‘the current of 
nationalism swept the New England states into the swift movement of 
what had by then become a genuinely national life.’’ Since purely na- 
tional political events quite appropriately have been ruled out entirely 
or treated but slightly in this volume, and since the greatest value of 
the book lies in its treatment of the social and economie life of the see- 
tion together with the political effects of social and economic develop- 
ments, the story might appropriately be carried on to the present time. 
The main theme of the book is the continued struggle of the common man 
to realize the doctrines of the Revolution in the life of the community — 
a struggle which surely did not end in 1850, 

In dealing with many of the better known phases of New England’s 
position and activities on several questions at different times during the 
period of the volume, the author adds little or nothing to the accounts 
previously published ; but when he deals with economic and social topics 
of a great variety — such as business conditions, industry, manufactur- 
ing, commerce, agriculture, markets, finance, taxes, changes in social 
structure, laboring classes, labor movements, housing and working con- 
ditions, immigration, various manifestations of humanitarianism, educa- 
tion, religion, morals, and the arts— he is at his best. He has used 
effectively nearly all of the best monographic material on these topics 
and has done no little amount of grubbing in the sources himself, with 
the result that he presents a great deal more than the usual high-sound- 
ing but almost worthless generalities; his accounts of most of these 
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topics are distinctly vivid and have in them enough concrete illustr 
tions to leave a real impression. Here he has done some plone: ring 
work of real interest and value. On no one of these topies has he sa 
the last word, but he has done enough on each and all of them for m 
of us to acknowledge a debt of gratitude: and the reviewer will 
eagerly for more of this sort of significant and really vital history, 


C. S. Boucni 


Lincoln’s Pare ntage and Childhood: A History of the Kentucky I 
colns Supported by Documentary Evide nce. By Louis Austi 
Warren (New York: The Century Company, 1926. xvi + 392 p; 
Illustrations. $3.50.) 

The author of this addition to the volume of Lincolniana we under 
stand to be (as yet he is unknown to the publishers of Who’s W/ 
America) a rural preacher and editor. It has been his good fortune t 
reside for a period of several years in the vicinity of Abraham Li: 
coln’s birthplace and he has had both the taste and the capacity to mak 
excellent use of the opportunity thus afforded to delve into the ba 
ground of Lineoln’s ancestry and early childhood years. The result is 
the volume before us, which takes instant rank as one of the compara 
tively few books indispensable to any who are seriously interested 
studying the career of Lincoln. The book confines itself, as suggested 
in the subtitle, strictly to the Kentucky background of Lincoln’s career 
Even within this period the author has purposely refrained from any 
exhaustive treatment of the maternal ancestry of the future Emancip 
tor. The Kentucky background of Lincoln’s career has been covered 
by uncounted biographers and orators, and it would not be unreasonab 
to suppose that little remained for Mr. Warren to disclose in this par 
ticular field. Perusal of the volume, however, induces the impressio! 
that until its publication almost everything remained to be disclosed, ar 
that most of what has hitherto been written about the period of Li 
coln’s life in question belongs to the category of ‘‘history that isn’t so 

The explanation of this somewhat surprising situation is simp 
enough. ‘‘Without documents, no history,’’ is a maxim, sufficient] 
familiar to scholars, but one which too frequently is honored in the 
breach rather than in the observance. Substantially half a century 
elapsed between the close of Lincoln’s life in Kentucky and the begu 
ning of an active interest in his biography. Six decades more have now 
elapsed since that beginning, and it would be difficult to name a char 
acter about whom more has been said and printed in the last sixty years 
than Abraham Lincoln; and this interest is still running at flood tide 





-— Fs 
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The autumn (1926) Publishers’ Weekly checklist of books announced 
for American publication included eighteen about Jesus Christ, eleven 
about Lincoln, six about Washington, two about Wilson, and one about 
Napoleon Bonaparte.) Yet until almost the present day, Lincoln biog- 
raphers have relied largely on local tradition and old-age reminiscences 
for their knowledge of their subject’s background and early years. 
That their narratives, based on such sources, present a compound of 
fiction and fact, intermixed in varying proportions, is a foregone con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Warren has followed the contrary and only true method of seek- 
ing out the documents, and in the light shed by them much of the ecur- 
rent, and hitherto orthodox, mass of information about Lincoln’s early 
career is made to appear in its true light as mere amiable tradition or 

at times) malicious gossip. His book is not properly a narrative of 
Lineoln’s early life, but rather a collection of sources to which the 
author of every future biography must resort. In common with most 
other examples of original investigation, the book is both destructive and 
constructive : destructive in the sense that it clears the ground of a large 
mass of misinformation about Lincoln; constructive in that it supplies a 
solid (if still regrettably scant) basis for a more accurate and valid ap- 
praisement of his early years than any that has as yet been made. 

We do not know whether Mr. Warren has ever belonged to a seminar 
in history, but he has preduced a work which may profitably be conned 
by every neophyte of the art of historical research. In every chapter 
and on almost every page the handiwork of a keen and capable investiga- 
tor is disclosed. Deftly, and without undue parade, the facts accumu- 
lated by the process of patient research in the records are marshaled, to 
the elucidation of what is now recoverable concerning Lincoln’s early 
life, and, frequently, to the complete discomfiture of witnesses who have 
hitherto posed as authorities in the premises. 

To cite concrete illustrations of these general observations would be a 
pleasant task for the reviewer, but limitations of space prevent such a 
presentation. We cannot forbear, however, directing attention to the 
metamorphosis which Thomas Lincoln’s character is made to undergo 
at the hands of Mr. Warren. About him a large portion of the book 
necessarily centers, and the conclusions dictated by the author’s doeu- 
mentary discoveries are well stated in the following sentences: 

“‘The traditional Thomas Lincoln has served biographers long and 
well. He has given them a sensational setting for the nativity of the 
president. He has been the scapegoat for their paternal aspirants. He 
has been the worthless vagabond who married Nancy Hanks. We must 
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now bury the traditional Thomas Lincoln in ‘the stagnant, putrid px 
discovered by William Herndon, and introduce to future biograp! 
the historical Thomas Lincoln of Hardin County, who through all thes 


thirty-four years spent in Kentucky has not one black mark against 


rood name.’’ 
The editing of the volume is not in keeping with the character 


Misprints are much too common, and the many illustra 


; 


contents. 
are reproduced on so small a seale as largely to detract from their 
On page 150, John D. Johnston’s name is twice misspelled, not 


standing the fact that it occurs each time in immediate connection 





the name (correctly spelled) of his parent. More convincing evide1 





(dr 


of indifferent proof reading than this could hardly be presented. 
occasion, the author himself seems, like Homer, to have nodded. For 
example, he seems unaware of the intricacies attending the monet 


system of the pioneers. On page 198, George Rogers Clark is listed 


an alumnus of Transylvania University —a thing surprising, 


The caption (facing p. 225) ‘‘Little Mount Cemetery, where Abra 


Lineoln’s younger brother, Thomas, was interred’’ is not justified by 
author’s statements in the text. The book is supplied with an ‘‘ Index 
Persons,’’ but with no other key (aside from the chapter heads) to its 


contents. Despite such minor defects as these the book does great 1 


to its author, and the hope may be expressed that it represents mer 
his first, rather than his sole contribution to the study of the career 


Lineoln. 


M. M. Quan 


Absalom Grimes, Confederate Mail Runner.. Edited by M. M. Q 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1926. xii + 216 pp. 
tions. $3.) 

As the reviewer perused the pages of this volume, he recalled tl 
scription on the Post Office building in Washington, D.C. Graven 
the cornice of the eastern facade is the inscription: ‘‘Courier of Ne 

M 


and Knowledge, Instrument of Trade and Industry, Promoter of 
Acquaintance, Peace and Good Will Among Nations.’’ On the west 


side of the building, the inscription reads: ‘‘Messenger of Sympat 


A 


and Love, Servant of Parted Friends, Consoler of the Lonely, Bond 


the Seattered Family, Enlarger of the Common Life.’’ Taken toget 


these statements convey in unforgetable language the functions 
work of this important branch of our government. None can prop 
st 


estimate the great services of this department of our administration ; 


what the Post Office does every day in the vear backed by the resour 
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of the nation, Absalom Grimes, with a few assistants, attempted and 
successfully carried out under the most trying circumstances. He be- 
eame a Confederate mail runner; and his recollections herein recorded 
are a fascinating contribution to the already large Civil War literature. 

At the outbreak of the war, Absalom Grimes was a Mississippi river 
nilot residing near Hannibal, Missouri. An ardent sympathizer of the 
South, Grimes and his associates, Sam Bowen and Mark Twain, joined 
the Missouri Confederate militia and soon began to experience the rigors 
of army discipline. Nevertheless, the unmanageable ‘‘Paint Brush,’’ 
Lieutenant Twain’s ‘‘war horse,’’ the trials of the raw recruit Grimes 
on picket duty, the practical pranks of the militia men, and the gay 
parties with the young ladies in the vicinity of the camps, helped mate- 
rially to lessen the hardships of camp life. Even the brief sojourns in 
the Federal prisons in Springfield and St. Louis were not devoid of 
amusing incidents. But as Missouri fell into the hands of the Union 
forces and the Missouri battalions went southward under the command 
of their beloved leader, ‘‘Pap’’ Price, the real seriousness of the ordeal 
began to dawn upon young Grimes. It was then that he conceived the 
unique idea of commissioning himself a mail runner between his friends 
within the Confederate lines and their relatives at home. To carry out 
his plans, he enlisted the aid of an able partner and a host of courageous 
young women to act as his assistants in distributing the mail in the 
different towns. <A regular mail service was inaugurated between the 
‘Rebel Army and the Rebels of Missouri.’’ A reward was offered for 
his eapture dead or alive. He was repeatedly imprisoned and twice 
sentenced to death. He became a veritable Houdini in devising means 
of escape from his captors and was as slippery as an eel in the hands of 
his guards. He ran the blockade at Vicksburg bringing joy and com- 
fort to his comrades. At last, however, he was apprehended and after 
a long and harrowing confinement in the old Gratiot Military Prison in 
St. Louis, was pardoned by the generous Lincoln in 1864. 

The personal narrative of Captain Grimes is replete with interesting 
sidelights on life during these years of warfare. It portrays in vivid 
language the joy the ‘‘messenger of sympathy and love’’ brought to the 
men in the camps and to the folk at home; it recounts the untiring ef- 
forts of his courageous ‘‘lady assistants 


9? 


in their distribution of the 
mail and reveals an entirely new field of women’s activity during this 
period; it sheds light upon the workings of the draft in Indiana when 
Grimes and his associates audaciously offer themselves as substitutes 
and then abscond with the stipend ; it throws into shocking relief the un- 
wholesome con¢itions existing in some of the Federal prisons; while the 
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ease with wnich Grimes escapes from these buildings is a severe cop 
mentary on the laxness of prison guards and the inadequacy of pris 
construction. 

A word, however, is necessary on the authenticity of this account. 7 
story of Captain Grimes’s escapades was written at the solicitatioy 
his daughter who took it down as her father dictated in 1910-11, It jx 
therefore, the recollections of an old man whose memory of facts a 
dates was fortified by a war-time diary. The editor has ‘‘ polished th 
composition,’’ and has ‘‘eliminated certain obvious errors of deta 
The impression the reader gets is that the editor has been most skill{ 
in this somewhat new role in editing and one wonders how much t} 
grace of composition is due to the author or to his very discriminating 
editor. Moreover, the omission of digression so often found in old-ag 
recollections is strikingly wanting in this volume. This causes on 
wonder how often the amanuensis kept the story teller to his tale. F 
thermore, the ingenious manner of escape that Captain Grimes so oft 
and so fully relates causes one to grow cautious in accepting all th 
tails of his account. The reader feels that the editor and the autho: 
amanuensis have determined to establish firmly the marvelous career of 
this Confederate mail runner. If such be true, as fiction, the narrati 
is worthy the efforts of the producers of Hollywood; but the historian 
warned to beware some of the tales related. 


REGINALD C, McGRAn! 


Trail-Makers of the Middle Border. By Hamlin Garland (New York 
The Maemillan Company, 1926. 426 pp. Illustrations. $2.50. 

A mere historian sometimes wonders at the skill of the fiction writ 
who puts forth a historical tale. It means in the first place a consider 
able knowledge of the history of the times and of the social conditions 
and then it requires an imagination which is generally extinguished 
the writer for the ‘‘Ph.D.’’ in history, but which is characteristic of t 
fictionist. 

Of course, when the history is not too far off or when traditions cor 
down from family or neighbors, it is not so difficult to absorb the cond 
tions. Hamlin Garland has shown this ability in previous books. T! 
publisher’s announcement of this book says it precedes by a generat 
A Son of the Middle Border. It is a prose epic, hardly a story. If not 
plotless, the plot is a simple tale, straightforwardly told so that it might 
be called ‘‘The Life and Times of Richard Graham’’ from boyhood along 
the Androscoggin in Maine to life in Boston in the early 1850’s. It tells 
of his trip to the West by rail, by the Erie Canal, and the Great Lakes 
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and of settlement in Wisconsin, together with logging experiences in the 
northern pine forests. The second part brings us to the Civil War, and 
Richard enlists in time for the Vicksburg campaign. The story is simply 
told, the book is no ‘‘thriller,’’ but in part because of this, certain pic- 
tures become very effective, as the trials of his mother in her movings 
and separations, the thrill of the log-drive down the Wisconsin and 
through the Dells, the loneliness of Isabel Graham’s life, the parting on 
going to war, the dangerous entry into Vicksburg as a spy, and the 
escape. 

Some teachers of history, even in college classes, have their students 
read historical fiction in order to absorb the atmosphere, to develop in 
imagination the things discussed in class or read in objective treatments. 
To be of the greatest value the facts must be stated correctly. No one 
person could check up everything in a book like this, but in general the 
historicity is convincing. The reviewer raised his eyebrows at some of 
the slang and at some of the expressions but his research found nothing 
to contradict. Either the author must be steeped in the period or he 
must have made good use of the usual aids. In this case, the reviewer 
ran over fifty-three expressions in the first 237 pages. Some sounded 
strangely modern, but of the twenty located all but one or two agree 
with the times and places. ‘‘String and bilun’’ (p. 104) is a variation 
of ‘‘whole kit and biling’’ (see Bartlett, 2d ed., 1859). Perhaps we 
moderns will be surprised to find ‘‘you old sardine’’ (p. 128) was good 
slang in 1856, and ‘‘this is your funeral’’ (p. 129) was also current in 
1854. There are, however, thirty-three more expressions either to be 
verified or to be included in a new compilation of American slang. 

When it comes to the songs, however, the reviewer is able to check up 
on some of the material, and concludes after all that the book is really 
fiction with a historical flavor. That is, if historians put store by accu- 
racy, and fictionists use what comes handy for their purpose, then the 
latter is the case in this book. For instance, on pp. 293-94 the song 
“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, The Boys Are Marching’”’ is given as charac- 
teristic ‘‘of the volunteer troops of 1862.’’ The song was copyrighted 
in 1864, and Champlin says was written that year. There is a bare 
chance that it was sung earlier than it was copyrighted, but hardly that 
it was “‘sung in almost every household’’ in 1862. And on p. 294, lib- 
erties are taken with ‘‘Lorena,’’ a song popular at the time, having been 
copyrighted in 1857 and frequently republished. For instance, instead of 


‘‘The years creep slowly by, Lorena, 
The snow is on the grass again,’’ 
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it is given: 
**The days pass slowly by, Lorena, 


The frost is where the flowers have been,’’ 


showing probably that it is dangerous to trust the memory. But 

on the same page we note that ‘‘The Battle-Cry of Freedom’’ 
righted 1862) is mixed in with lines of ‘‘We Are Coming, Father Ab: 
ham’’ (copyrighted, 1862) to make one song. We have no quarrel wit! 
the general setting and the story, but would it not have been 
effective if it had been historically correct? 

Just two other points should be mentioned. The picture of Grant is 
altogether pleasing and the reader joins the throng of hero worshipper 
as the Vicksburg campaign unrolls. The other point is that a fictionist 
in this day may still write ‘‘favour,’’ ‘‘honour,’’ ‘‘waggon’’; a historiar 
would not. But that does not interfere with the charm and wort! 


the book. Avueustus H. SHEA! 


Sault Ste. Marie and Its Great Wate rway. By Otto Fowle. (New Y 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1925. xxi -+ 458 pp. Illustrations and map. 

Sault Ste. Marie holds an unique position in the history of Michigan 
and of the region of the Great Lakes — the Old Northwest of Amer 
history. It was the natural western terminus of the Ottawa r 
along whose rivers, streams, and portages the earliest French fur traders 
conveyed their precious burdens to Montreal for shipment to Ew 
Thus it was that the Sault was in all probability the first spot 
state of Michican to be visited by white men and that it became 
portant station of the Jesuits in their missionary endeavors among t! 
Algonquin Indians. When the Northwest passed into the hands of 
English in 1763, it continued to be a strategie point for the North West 
Company in its struggles with the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
various fur companies dominated by John Jacob Astor — struggles 
which came to an end when the American interests of the North W 
Company were acquired by Astor’s American Fur Company in 15! 
and its Canadian interests were taken over by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany in 1821. 

The fur trade of the Upper Lakes country began to decline about 183° 
That this decline did not cause the Sault to lose its importance as 
center of historical interest was due largely to another accident of nature 
Situated at the rapids of the St. Mary’s River, the connecting link b 
tween Lake Superior and Lake Huron, the old terminus of a decaying 


fur trade was destined, almost at once, to become the most important 





port of the extensive commerce between these great inland seas. Hardly 
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had the centers of the fur trade begun to move westward when the ex- 
jtation of the forest and mineral resources of Lake Superior com- 
a need. The falls of the St. Mary’s constituted an effective barrier 
ross the natural outlet for these resources. This situation soon led to 
the building of the St. Mary’s Falls Ship Canal —a project first begun 
the state of Michigan as a part of its internal improvement program 
the late thirties, but finally taken over and carried to completion by 
federal government. Through the four great locks of this waterway, 
st the city of Sault Ste. Marie, there flows annually a commerce which, 
are told, ‘‘equals the foreign commerce of the principal American 
orts of the Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf combined.’’ 
This development of the Upper Lakes region around Sault Ste. Marie 
as its ‘‘appropriate center’’ is the theme of the story which the author 
f this work attempts to tell. He was eminently fitted for this task. <A 
resident of the Sault from the time of his graduation from college in the 
early eighties to the time of his death, he was closely identified with the 
siness, political, and social life of his chosen city. He shows in his 
hook an intimate acquaintance with Parkman, Winsor, Chittenden, 
Schooleraft, and other authorities on the different phases of the history 
‘the Old Northwest. For the period from 1827, Mr. Fowle gathered 
his material largely from the correspondence of American missionaries 
to the Indians, from the records of the American Fur Company and, in 
some instances, from the stories of old settlers with whom he came into 
rect personal contact. He visited the different localities of which he 
writes and studied their topography. While now and then there ap- 
pears the tendency, not unusual in works of this kind, to dwell on mat- 
ters of personal or local interest, in general the writer exhibits an intelli- 
gent and sympathetic understanding of the larger aspects of his theme. 
As indicated by the title, the author’s purpose was to bring his account 
lown to the present time. Death came to him, however, before his book 
was printed and thus he was not able to put the finishing touches upon 
his work. This absence of final revision, it seems to the reviewer, ac- 
ounts for the difference in excellence between the part of the book which 
leals with the period before 1827 and the part dealing with events subse- 
juent to that date. In many instances the latter part of the work is 
composed almost entirely of excerpts from records, letters, and inter- 
views accompanied by the author’s rather rambling commentary. Judg- 
ing from the excellence of his first chapters, one is led to believe that the 
iter chapters would have been much improved had Mr. Fowle lived to 
revise them, 


On the whole, the work contains valuable material for the student of 
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the history of the Old Northwest. It is recommended to the gene; 
reader of history who is in search of an interesting account of the 
opment of a region somewhat out of the beaten paths, but one whos; 
fluence in the evolution of the Middle West has been most significan; 


JOSEPH P, Se 


History of Mississippi: The Heart of the South. By Dunbar Rowla: 
(Chicago: The 8. J. Clarke Publishing Company, 1925. In + 
volumes, 933 pp., 905 pp. Illustrations. ) 

This work of almost two thousand pages brings the history of Missis 


sippi down to 1924. It begins with a chapter on the geology of the stat 
and then earries the story down through Spanish, French, British, and 
American occupation and ends with a short history of each of the coun 
tries. No one has a more intimate knowledge of Mississippi, its histor 
and documents, than Dr. Rowland. So that it is with some little reere; 
that the reviewer finds these volumes falling considerably short of what 
he had a right to expect. The most plausible explanation of this det 
ciency would seem to lie in the scheme under which they were publish 
In the first place they were written to be sold, a plan which within itselt 
is commendable enough, but in carrying out the plan a ponderous | 
must have been considered necessary for success. The result was that 
certain acreage of print paper had to be filled up, and inevitably t! 
has followed an uneven and choppy history. In this age of innumera! 
books, it is exceedingly doubtful whether any state is important en 

to have its history spread out over two thousand pages. 

Various Indian myths, legends, and specimens of eloquence are 
cluded, which are in most instances long quotations. In fact extensi 
excerpts from many sources, some of them as long as seven pages, inter 
fere decidedly with the narrative. Also, tables of statistics and long 
lists of names are scattered promiscuously throughout the work. Ther 
are fourteen consecutive pages filled up entirely with the names of 
tlefields of the Civil War. It would seem that logie would relegate s 
information into an appendix ; but the work was to be of a certain lengt 
and according to the plan such material would fill up space. 

Dr. Rowland’s purpose in writing this history was to fulfill a desir 
the part of the people of Mississippi for a readable narrative — son 
thing which would be different from his Encyclopaedia of Mississi 
History — but there are not many chapters which do not contain libera 
quotations from his Encyclopaedia. It is the judgment of the reviewe! 
that Dr. Rowland has not made a great deal of progress beyond 
former work in constructing a narrative history. 
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From the standpoint of content, there is little of any importance that 
has been left out. The political side has been taken up and carried 
down to the present before any effort was made to interpret the state 
along other lines. Then follow chapters on education, industries, trans- 
portation, banks and finances, religion, the press, slavery, and racial 
influences. Here Dr. Rowland has written most interestingly, and here 
he has made his greatest contribution. It is a point open to question as 
to whether it would not have been better to develop these subjects in 
connection with the general narrative. Formal state documents have 
been used in profusion, but there is little evidence that the output of 
historical articles and monographs of various writers has been investi- 
gated. For instance there is no indication that Professor Cox’s West 
Florida Controversy has been used. 

There is a large number of illustrations, but some of them are marred 
by poor printing. There is a series of colored flags of the nations which 
at one time or another held sway over Mississippi — and these are well 
done. Each chapter is followed by a bibliography; also, there is a 
good index. E. M. CouutTer 


Ohio County, Kentucky, in the Olden Days: A Series of Old Newspaper 
Sketches of Fragmentary History. By Harrison D. Taylor; Edited 
by Mary Taylor Logan; Introduction by Otto A. Rothert. (Louis- 
ville: John P. Morton & Company, Inc., 1926. 204 pp.) 

This volume contains selections from a series of Ohio County sketches 
that appeared first in the Owensboro Shield in 1857 and twenty years 
later in the Hartford Herald. It covers the period from the days of the 
first-comers to Ohio County to 1857, with a few fragments extending 
down to 1877. The author, a pioneer lawyer, who lived in the county 
from 1803 until his death in 1889, sought to preserve some of the history 
and traditions of the early times in ‘‘a plain narrative of the manners 
and customs and the virtues and vices’’ of the first settlers. His grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Mary Taylor Logan, has prepared the sketches for publi- 
eation in book form, re-arranging his materials and omitting his moral 
and political discussions. She has ineluded his autobiographical notes 
and has reprinted a fifteen-page pamphlet entitled: ‘‘A Sketch of the 
History of the Taylor Family, written by Harrison D. Taylor and read 
by Dr. [John E.] Pendleton at the Taylor Reunion, at Beaver Dam, 
Kentueky, September 9, 1875.”’ 

Otto A. Rothert, secretary of the Filson Club and a historian of the 
Green River country, has supplied the introduction, the foot-notes, and 
the appendices. Among the latter is a list of Ohio County marriage 
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records, 1799 to 1840. The volume contains a good index, ex 
reproductions of oil portraits of Harrison D. Taylor and his wife, \ 
Davis Taylor, and four other illustrations. Mrs. Logan not onl; 
created a worthy memorial to her grandfather, but has made a va 
contribution to the history of western Kentucky. 

Mase C, Weak 
Studies in American History. (Bloomington: Indiana University, 192 

x + 455 pp.) 

The present volume is inseribed to Professor James A, W oodburr 
Indiana University, by a group of his former students. The list of 
tributors itself is an impressive tribute to the influence Mr. Woodb 
has had on American historical scholarship. They are: <A. L. K 
meier, A. M. Stickles, P. C. Phillips, Lawrence Hurst, Walter Prichar 
J. M. Callahan, W. P. Shortridge, T. L. Harris, G. A. Barringer, 0. D 
Morrison, Charles Roll, H. N. Sherwood, O. C. Hormell, W. 0. Ly 





and Kh. C. Buley. In a review so short as this necessarily must lx 


i 


impossible to give any attention to the special contributors. The s 
jects treated run all the way from the commerce between the U: 
States and the Netherlands, 1783-1789, to the territorial and econo: 
roots of the Ruhr; from the fur trade in the Maumee-Wabash co 
to the history of the direct primary in the state of Maine. The contr 
tors, doubtless, will feel better content that the possible space shou 
allotted to Professor Woodburn rather than to them. Professor W: 
burn is now entering his seventieth year. Two years ago he closed : 
active career of thirty-four years as Professor of History in Ind 
University, becoming Professor Emeritus. In constructive work 
outstanding achievements have been his Life of Thaddeus Stevens 
his Political Parties and Party Problems in the United States. In : 
tion he has done much sound editorial work and much writing in 
laboration with others. As was said at the beginning of this review, | 
achievement as a teacher of history is marked by the list of scholars \ 
in this book bear witness to their indebtedness to him. 


THEODORE CALVIN PEA 


A History of the United States Since the Civil War. By Ellis Paxs 
Oberholtzer. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. \ 
ume III. x+ 529 pp. $4.) 

The years covered by this volume were years of strenuous part) 
flict, of administrative corruption and inefficiency, of aimless social seet 
ing. They were years in which Congress as a whole was grabbing ! 
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more pay, and individual congressmen were supplementing their pay 
checks in ways that were dark and dubious; they were years in which 
bitter and needless Indian wars were being waged on the western plains, 
all beeause of a policy towards the tribes *hat had been ‘‘vacillating and 
stupid, short-sighted and selfish, when not positively knavish’’ (p. 399) ; 
they were years in which grafting officials were forming whiskey rings, 
and Indian rings, and District of Columbia rings in order to get their 
fingers upon the public funds; they were years in which men in high 
places, even cabinet officers, were selling the interests of their country to 
further their own fortunes, with a President of the United States pro- 
tecting and defending them; they were years of panic and depression in 
business, of Prohibitionists and Greenbackers, of disputed election re- 
‘waving the bloody shirt.’’ 


turns, of endless 

But in writing of times like these, Mr. Oberholtzer is clearly at his 
best. He likes to praise or to condemn, particularly to condemn, and 
this period with its occasional high lights and its numerous dark shadows 
furnishes him ample opportunity for the exercise of his talents. For- 
tunately he ean be fairly judicial about it all, for generally speaking the 
things he condemns deserve condemnation, and the things he praises 
deserve to be praised. This may explain why his opinions do not startle 
us; or perhaps it is because they are the opinions of the leading con- 
temporary crities of the seventies, boiled down and edited, to be sure, but 
very little revised. We can find most of them, hardly more heatedly 
stated, in the dusty files of such papers as the New York Nation. 

The chief contribution of the volume lies in its wealth of interesting 
and well-ordered detail. Mr. Oberholtzer has continued with unabated 
zeal the same untiring research into newspapers, periodicals, congres- 
sional documents, diaries, and reminiscences that was so fully revealed 
in the two volumes previously published. The third volume covers the 
Greeley campaign, the panic of 1873, the Grant scandals, the later 
phases of reconstruction, the disputed election of 1876, the Hayes ad- 
ministration, and the Indian wars, with a concluding chapter on ‘‘ Let- 
ters and Art.’ The author continues to permit his reviewers to worry 
as to how at the leisurely pace he has set he can possibly finish his task 
in the promised five volumes. This reviewer’s guess is that he will find 
a stopping place somewhere in the nineties, but whether he stops there 
or continues to a later date, the detailed character of the narrative should 
be maintained, for it constitutes the chief merit of the work. 

In the volume under review, politics dominates every scene except the 
last — national politics for the most part, although the ‘‘rout of the 


carpet-baggers’’ in the southern states wins an entire chapter, and the 
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story of the Granger movement in the western states, considerably less 
One judges, indeed, that the author has little patience with the ‘‘ my 
erying up of the West’’ (p. 96), not only by Horace Greeley, but 
Turner and Paxson and their school as well. It is a long jump 
the eastern political scene to the Indian wars of the far western plai 
but Mr. Oberholtzer makes it with an agility deserving of ment 
*“The West,’’ he tells us in his last chapter, referring presumably t 
Middle West, ‘‘The West was populated by families to which coll 
were strange, by which they were little respected’’ (p. 449). But 
must have had better reasons than this for according to so large a sect 
so little attention. More significant is the all but complete omissior 
the economic developments of the period. The number of those who y 
concede that in this era of extraordinary industrial transformation 
tory is only ‘‘past politics’? must be few indeed, but we almost susp 
Mr. Oberholtzer of being one of them. 


4 


Were it not for his delightful last chapter we would be sure of 
Here, however, the author turns his attention to such subjects as are! 
tecture, painting, education, and literature. He examines closely int 
the books, magazines, and newspapers that delighted the American 
palate. He emerges with information that is immensely revealing. Wy 
see an America vulgarly given over to the display of its new-fow 
wealth (even though we are left somewhat in the dark as to the sources 
of that wealth) ; an America made hideous by ‘‘brown stone fronts 
‘*Mansard roofs,’’ and jig-saw atrocities. We see an America of | 
moral standards; an America that found little to condemn, for exam 
in the prevalent practice of ‘‘capturing, reprinting and marketing’’ th 
works of foreign writers, who, because of the absence of an internationa 
copyright law, were unable to protect themselves from such wholesal 
pillaging. But we see also an America grown half-aware of its short 
comings; an America honestly desirous of an interest in art; an Amer 
devoted to the cause of higher education, even on President Eliot’s cafi 
teria plan; a literate America, reading somewhat indiscriminately, per 
haps, but not always without good judgment, and producing as ‘‘bar 
riers reared against the Goths and Vandals’’ (p. 478) a new group otf 
writers of its own. What a relief that the author has permitted this 
much of a silver lining to show! The seventies were bad enough, but 
they were not all bad. 

It is trite to point out that the period covered by this volume marked 
a turning point in the nation’s history. The old things — political r 
construction and the problems that grew out of it — were passing awa) 


All things were becoming new. Is it too much to hope that this new 
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. society with its dominantly economic basis may receive in the two vol- 

h mes we are promised the same faithful attention to detail that the 
thor has accorded the old? Joun D. Hicks 

m 

g Canadian Public Opinion on the American Civil War. By Helen G. 


Macdonald. Studies in History, Economies, and Public Law, Vol. 
CXXIV, No. 2. (New York: Columbia University, 1926. 237 pp. 
. $3.79. 
A detailed study of the relations between Canada and the United 
States is doubly justified by the increasing importance of their associa- 
as neighbors and by the long record of unbroken peace between 
them. How difficult has been the maintenance of peace at times is amply 
S emonstrated by this volume which deals with one of the most critical 
ds in the story of the unfortified boundary line. Introductory 
hapters on the years preceding the Civil War touch especially on th 
t effects of the repeal of the British Corn Laws in the North American 
colonies, on the resulting discussions of annexation, the Reciprocity 


nr 


lreaty of 1854, and the numbers and status of negroes in the British 


n Provinces. There was in these provinces general condemnation of the 
f Fugitive Slave Laws, and a prevalent belief at the beginning of the war 
d that slavery was the issue of paramount importance. The author dis 
8 cusses in turn public opinion during the war in Canada West (Ontario 


Canada East (Quebec), and the Maritime Provinces. Some analysis is 

W given of racial and political groups, and in general it is shown that pub 
‘opinion towards the war at the beginning was divided in accordance 

th these various affiliations. The Liberal press in the English-speak 
al ng provinees favored the North largely because of the slavery issue, 
while the Conservative elements tended to be pro-Southern. In Canada 


East, active interest was rather less than elsewhere. As the war pro 


“a gressed, there was a marked decline of sympathy towards the Northern 
e cause, due largely to the bitter anti-British propaganda of a section of 
r the Northern press. In all the provinces, a unanimous and staunch loy- 
r- alty towards the motherland was demonstrated, although such crises as 


the Trent affair threatened to make the provinces the theatre of war 
IS between Britain and the United States. A chapter, devoted to th 


it ather numerous eauses of friction between Washington and the British 


provinces, shows that, while solutions were by no means always easy, the 


“il most important guarantee of peace was the determination in official 
e ircles on both sides to avoid an open conflict. There was a frankness 
y. n diseussion and a sincerity of attitude which refused to be turned 
W aside by the bitter and dangerous partisan spirit of a noisy minority in 
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both countries. Although the author makes no general implicati 
wonders whether over a century of peace would have been possib 
an ‘‘open diplomacy’’ allowed every contentious question to be bar 
about by a more or less irresponsible press at every stage of negoti 
Concluding pages deal with the effects of the Civil War on Can 
political developments, especially with regard to confederation. 
The bibliography is extensive and well chosen. In 


gauging p 
opinion, chief reliance has been placed on important newspapers, 
temporary pamphlets, and the opinions of public men as express 


speeches and letters. Materials in the Dominion Archives in Ott 
have been used in following the liplomatie negotiations. 

The style is without distinction and many opportunities to arous 
reader’s interest are lost. There is at times a lack of proportion, a 
the first chapter, which occupies almost one quarter of the volun 
seems to the reviewer also that a chronological, rather than a topic 
rangement would have made for clearness and interest. In the arr 
ment adopted various incidents, such as the Trent affair, are bro 
several times with much the same comments, and although the a 
draws attention to changes in publie opinion as the war progressed 
evolution might have been more definitely shown by a different orga 
ization of the material. The volume is, however, obviously the result 
conscientious investigation; all the important phases of the subject 
diseussed and the conclusions are undoubtedly sound. 


GEORGE WILLIAMS Brow: 


The Story of the Western Railroads. By Robert Edgar Riegel. 
York: The Maemillan Company, 1926. xv + 345 pp. $2.50. 
This book was much needed. Although some individual wester! 
roads have received monographie treatment, and others have been 
with in state histories, there has been no previous attempt at a synthet 
discussion of the development of railway transportation in the West 
the preparation of the volume, free use has been made of the stan 
secondary works; but in addition much source material in the forn 
state and federal reports, newspapers, and periodicals has been dr 
upon. As the author tells us in his preface, he encountered the 1 
ous difficulties of proportion and emphasis which confront any wi 
in a new field, and the work should be read with its pioneer chara 
mind. 
The book mizht more properly be entitled the **Story of the Tr 
Mississippi Railroads,’’ for railroads elsewhere receive but casual ! 


tion. A brief introductory chapter deals with the introduction 
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railroad into the Eastern States and the agitation for roads west of the 
Mississippi, together with the early plans for a trans-continental railway. 
The second chapter presents the actual construction of the pioneer roads 
in the first tier of Trans-Mississippi states, after which there follow 
chapters on ‘‘Federal Aid’’ and ‘‘State and Local Aid.’’ The latter 
chapter contains a good deal of material which is a repetition of the see- 
ond chapter of the book. 

Chapter V, under the caption ‘‘The War Period,’’ is a discussion of 
the disastrous effects of the panic of 1857, the Northern and Southern 
railroad systems during the Civil War, and the chartering and actual 
beginnings of the Union and Central Pacific railroads. There then fol- 
low two chapters which relate the story of the completion of the trans- 
continental roads, the inception of the Southern Pacific régime in Cali- 
fornia, and the feverish activity in railroad building from the close of 
the war to the panic of 1873, during which years the railroad net, stretch- 
ing westward from the Mississippi to the Missouri, was being formed 
through the completion of the ‘‘Granger Roads’’ and other connecting 
11nes. 

The changed attitude of public opinion toward the railroads in the 
seventies is briefly discussed, following which, the story of the northern 
and southern trans-continentals and of the Gould system is related. It 
would appear that a disproportionately large amount of space is given 
to the latter system, although the hitherto comparatively inadequate 
treatment of the subject may in part justify the author’s emphasis. 

Upon the completion of his description of the construction of the 
Trans-Mississippi railroads, the author turns to other aspects of railroad 
history. In suecessive chapters, he discusses such topies as ‘* The Labor 


Supply,’’ sé 


Labor Organization,’’ ‘‘Equipment,’’ and ‘‘The Railroads 
and Western Settlement.’’ Since ‘‘Labor Supply”’ and ‘‘ Equipment’’ 
are almost virgin fields in railroad history, the author has rendered a 
timely service in suggesting their importance. The chapter on ‘‘ Labor 
Organization’’ is less satisfactory, due to the brief treatment of a com- 
paratively well-known field. His discussion of the influence of railroads 
upon western settlement is likewise too brief to be of value. 

The work closes with an account of the growth of the movement for 
railroad regulation, culminating in the Interstate Commerce Act of 
1887, and a brief chapter on ‘‘The Reign of Giants,’’ in which is dis- 
cussed the formation of the Hill, Harriman and Gould systems, and the 
completion of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad to the 
Pacific. The story terminates with that year, because, as we are told 
(p. 319) by that time ‘‘western railroad history had merged into that 
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of the nation.’’ The value of the book is much enhanced by the bi 
graphical material, arranged by chapters, at the close of the volum: 

The book will be weleomed by the scholar as well as the general reader. 
if for no other reason than that it has no competitor. On the history 
the trans-continental railroads, it contains nothing new. The treat; 
of the Rock Island, Burlington and Gould systems, however, is the best 
there is. The account of the division of traffic and the pooling arrang, 
ments of the Trans-Mississippi lines constitutes an important contril 
tion to the economic history of the period. 

To the reviewer, it seems that Dr. Riegel has attempted to discuss t 
many topics within the compass of a small volume, with the result 
in places the narrative is too thin. Nevertheless, we are exceedingly 
grateful to him. His has been a pioneer venture and subsequent workers 
in the field must follow the trail which he has blazed. 

JAMES B. Hepa 


The Truth About Mormonism. By James H. Snowden. New York 
George H. Doran Company, 1926. 369 pp. Lllustrations. $2. 
The one true approach to any estimate of a book which undertakes t 
tell ‘‘the truth about Mormonism,’’ lies in an appraisal of the 
himself; for however much we may dwell upon the ideal of ob} 
in historical writing, the subject of Mormonism continues stubbort 
defy all efforts at objective treatment, and what the writer shall s 
about it is still largely determined by his own subjective backgrour 
Nor do we mean here to imply that the fact should be otherwise ; 
merely note that it is not. 

James H. Snowden is a prominent Presbyterian theologian and « 
who might have appended to his name on the title page (but does 1 
the letters D.D. and LL.D. He has written many books besides 
present offering, one of them entitled The Truth about Christian Scie? 
and for thirty years he served as editor-in-chief of the Presbyterian 
Banner (Pittsburgh). He is, therefore, an active and authoritative ex 
ponent of the points of view and beliefs of the militant sect to which | 
owes personal allegiance. 

What possibility, one may reasonably inquire, can exist of learning 


the ‘‘truth’’ about Mormonism from such a source? 


The answer 
think, will depend entirely upon the inquirer himself. No Mormon, 
tainly, would turn to Mr. Snowden as an authority on Mormonism; ! 
Mormons, we incline to think, would warmly reject many of the 
nouncements in his volume. It does not follow, of course, that the 


jecter would be any nearer the truth than the author; rather, that 


is a debatable subject, concerning which the available evidence is int 
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preted differently by different men, the interpretation in each case being 
conditioned by the point of view of him who does the interpreting. 

We dwell upon these considerations the more, because upon them de- 
pends whatever interest and value the present volume possesses. The 
author assures us that he has endeavored to find and set forth the un 
biased truth about a much-controverted subject, and ‘‘to be fair accord 
ing to [his] own light and conscience’’ (p. v-vii). We think he has made 
a sincere and determined effort to live up to this promise. Herein lies 
the chief interest of the volume for the student, for it is not to any ap- 
preciable extent a piece of original research, and so far as we can recall 
it adds substantially nothing to William A. Linn’s Story of the Mormons. 
Linn’s book was published in 1901, however, between which date and the 
present a quarter of a century has elapsed. To this period, Snowden 
devotes his final chapter, entitled ‘‘Mormonism Today,’’ and while the 
information presented is sufficiently interesting the chapter makes no 
pretense of covering the history of the sect in the last quarter century. 

The book is chiefly interesting, therefore, as presenting a Presbyterian 

divine’s view of present-day Mormonism. And this point of view dis- 
closes substantial progress in the direction of coneord between the erst- 
while warring sects. Mormonism is an errant form of Christianity, con- 
cedes Dr. Snowden, its ‘‘menace’’ is abated, and the hopeful vision is 
forecast of the ultimate reabsorption of its believers by the orthodox 
Christian sects. On page 333 are some statistics which incidentally 
serve to illustrate the comparative worthlessness of most figures having 
to do with religious organizations. In 1924, we are told, Mormonism 
both branches) gained 15,929 adherents; in 1925 the gain was but 
i416. We question the accuracy of both these figures, and we do not 
seriously credit either of them. The further information is conveyed 
that in 1925 the Reorganized branch of Mormonism actually lost 6,140 
members in a total of slightly less than 90,000. We are as little inclined 
to eredit this statement as we are the accompanying one that of its 
89,501 believers no less than 5,629 are ‘‘ministers.”” Mormonism has 
many degrees and kinds of priesthood, and we have no knowledge what 
its total number of priests may be; but when a Presbyterian writer, 
addressing a non-Mormon audience, speaks of 5,600 ministers in a total 
church membership of 90,000, the impression he inevitably conveys to 
the reader amounts to simple nonsense. M. M. Quatri 


Guide to British West Indian Archive Materials, in London and in the 
Islands, for the History of the United States. By Herbert C. Bell, 
David W. Parker, and others. (Washington: Carnegie Institution, 
1926. x + 435 pp.) 


The series of comprehensive guides to materials for American history 
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preserved in foreign archives, issued from time to time by the histori 
department of the Carnegie Institution, has been of great service 
American historical investigators. The volume under review is an ad 
tion to that valuable series. The reason for its publication is to provi 
special guidance to all scholars who wish to make use of the mass of 
widely scattered archival materials, for the history of the British color 
empire in America both insular and continental and of the Unité 
States in the period before 1815. It lists all the extant materials for t] 
history of these regions, which are available either in the Colonial Off 
Papers preserved in the Public Reeord Office in London, or in the ar 
chives of the various islands. 

Although brief inventories of the materials for the history of 
islands preserved in the Colonial Office Papers in London have alread 
been published in the first volume of Professor Andrews’s Guide to 
Materials for American History, to 1783, in the Public Record Off 
(rreat Britain, a deseription of the same papers, on a much larger seal 
is included in the new volume. And the materials in the archives of t] 


numerous islands are here listed as a whole for the first time. This 





brings together in a convenient form all the items available for the his 
tory of the islands and their relations with the United States to 1815. 
The first half of the volume contains the list of the West Indian por 
tions of the Colonial Office Papers, and is followed by a very brief 
count of the papers of the West India Committee in London. The secor 
division lists all the materials in the archives of the islands. In thes¢ 


two main sections of the book, the materials are given alphabetically 





colonies. Dr. Jameson explains in the preface that this plan was adopted 
because of the close relation between the history of the islands and 
of the mainland of North America prior to 1783, and of the continuing 
importance of the commercial relations of the United States with tl 
island colonies in the economic history of the new republie to 1815 

An additional reason for combining in one volume the lists of t | 
island archives and of the corresponding materials in the Publie Record 
Office in London, is that the archives in the islands have suffered man) | 
losses due to the lack of care and the destruction from natural causes | 
while the copies of many of the items which were required to be trans | 
mitted to London are preserved there. Copies of many of the colon 
archives were not required to be transmitted to London, and hence they 
are only available in the island archives, if they have been preserved 
all. Thus the two collections are mutually complementary. 


The guide to the Colonial Office Papers is largely the work of Mr 


+} 


Bell. It ineludes the following items: (1) original correspondence w! 
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the Secretaries of State and the Board of Trade; (2) entry-books of the 
Secretaries of State and the Board of Trade; (3) acts; (4) sessional 
Papers; (5) shipping Returns; and (6) the miscellaneous papers ac- 
eumulated in the offices of the Secretaries of State. Besides the originals 
of many of the above, the lists of materials in the island archives in 
eludes: (1) parish records; (2) family Papers; (3) corporation records ; 


4) minutes of the Court of Vice-Admiralty; (5) proclamations; 


(6) 
Governors’ Letter-Books; (7) records of births, marriages, and deaths; 
8) records relating to the ownership, transmission, and administration 
of land and other property; (9) records relating to the ownership of 
slaves, such as registers and records of manumission; (10) vestry min- 
utes; (11) court records of a civil character; and (12) parochial and 
local records. The listing of the materials in the island archives is 
mainly the work of Mr. Parker. 

The remarks on the location and present state of preservation of the 
archives in each of the islands, with specific directions as to the method 
of gaining access to them in each ease, is one of the very useful and in 
structive features of the volume. 

In the preface, along with much other valuable information for those 
who make use of the volume, Dr. Jameson gives due credit to all those 
who assisted Messrs. Bell and Parker in the researches preliminary to 
the preparation of the work for publication. One very helpful para- 
graph in the preface (p. v) gives the dates during which each of the 
islands was in the possession of the British. 

Even the most expert proof-reader can hardly be expected to eatch 
all the errors that creep into such a work as this as it passes through the 
press; but such minor errors as do occur fail to mar the volume, and I 
make no attempt to list them. The ample index, of twenty-nine double 
column pages, serves as an excellent guide to the contents of the volume. 


WALTER PRICHARD 


Introduction to the American Official Sources for the Economic and 
Social History of the World War. Compiled by Waldo G. Leland 
and Newton D. Mereness. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1926. xlvii+ 531+-18. $5.25.) 

While the student of economic and social phases of the American 
participation in the World War may regret the inaccessibility of a mine 
of materials suitable for his purpose, he may take comfort in the vast 
amount of official data available in printed form. The compilers of this 
volume, believing that the best approach to the manuscript records of the 
government is through its publications, have here presented a compre 
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hensive bibli graphy of government documents bearing on the war 


the case of permanent organizations, the list is selective: congress 
documents cited, for example, include general references to each s 


of p iblications issued, and an itemized list of such House and S 


committee hearings as are of war interest. The publications of 
ency agencies are listed in fu 
The unpublished records are described in great detail; six page 


example, are given to materials on economic mobilization in the H 
eal Branch of the General Staff: sixteen to the classifi 
the United States Shipping Board. It is fortunate that much 


data for this volume was gathered before the records were seatt 


{ 
made physically inaccessible by the dissolution of the emergen 
izations, 

The arrangement of the volume is most convenient. Coner 


United States Supreme Court, the executive departments, indepet 


boards and commissions, and the emergency establishments 
subdivisions are successively considered, a brief narrative of tl 
functions of each preceding the discussion of its records. The fi 


chapter is given to a description of the war history materials assem} 


by the various states. 


MARGUERITE JENI 











HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENT 


[he twentieth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association convenes in New Orleans, March 31-April 2, 1927. The 
ommittee having the program in charge (Professors Violette of Louis- 
wna, Lynch of Indiana, and White of Tulane) has arranged to empha 
size at this meeting the subjects of Latin-American history, southern 

lustry and commerce, and the Civil War, devoting a session to each 
of these topics. For the second evening session a special program of 

nusual interest has been planned. The attention of those who are in- 
erested in the meeting is particularly called to the fact that the usual 
reduced winter rates will be in effect on all railroads. 

Members of the Association are also advised that the nominating com 
mittee to recommend officers for the ensuing year consists of the fol 
lowing: Professor C. 8S. Boucher, University of Chicago (chairman 
Bruce Mahan, University of Iowa; and E. M. Coulter, University of 
Georgia. Any suggestions or desires concerning nominations should be 
expressed to members of this committee. Those’ who may care to con- 
tribute to the program of the mid-year meeting to be held in Washington 
at the close of 1927 in conjunction with the American Historical Asso- 
ciation should communicate with Professor James C. Malin of Kansas 
University, who has the program in charge. 


An article published recently in this Review expounded comprehen- 
sively and succinctly the story of the development and decline of the 
notion of a ‘‘Great American Desert’’ in the region lying westward of 
the Missouri River. Australia, a younger land than America, has like- 
wise its desert, occupying the northern portion of the continent. A 
suggestion of what the coming conception of this ‘‘ Australian desert’’ 
is to be is afforded by a report in the November, 1926, issue of United 
Empire of a tour across this desert which is significantly entitled 
‘Through a Land of Promise.’’ On the surface, the country is unde- 
niably dry, but the explorers report the presence almost everywhere of 
an abundant supply of water to be had at depths ranging from forty to 
five hundred feet; and ‘‘every year the West Australian sheep graziers 
are pushing out farther and farther into the ‘ 
upon the map in 1880, proving that it is good stock country.’’ Herein 


hopeless sand waste’ put 


we submit, is an excellent illustration of how history sometimes repeats 
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itself. Under superficial inspection, such as explorers and other war 
ers might make, a vast area of the western United States appeared 
but a hopeless desert. Even northern Illinois seemed to Horace Gr 
in 1847, to labor under ‘‘the great, formidable, permanent’’ draw] 
‘deficiency of water,’’ a drawback which he could not see would 
be fully remedied; while Judge Storrow, thirty years earlier, 
southeastern Wisconsin laboring under ‘‘the permanent defects of 
ness of soil and want of moisture.’’ Apparently the great Austr 
**desert’’ is now to shrink into the state of nothingness which bef; 
American counterpart a generation or so ago. 

Mindful, possibly, of the sad fate which befell a certain sesqui 
nial celebration in Philadelphia, the George Rogers Clark Ses: 
tennial Commission has changed its name and is to be known hen 
as ‘‘the George Rogers Clark Commission, for the commemoraiion 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the conquest of the old 


Lu \ 





west.’’ The Commission has employed Mr. H. Van Buren Mago 

New York to recommend a plan for the local observance in Vin 

and his report has already been rendered. It calls for the development 
of a small park on the site of Fort Sackville; a memorial bridge a 
the Wabash River; a boulevard along the river from Fort Sackvi 

the Harrison mansion; a plaza on the Illinois side of the river comn 
orating the capture of Cahokia and Kaskaskia; and the erection of 

of history in which the decorations will commemorate the scenes 


il 


| 
Clark’s conquest. This is a noble conception, and the vigorous way | 
which the Commission is developing its task affords reason to | | 
that the commemoration of Clark’s conquest will be carried o 
manner which will not be unworthy of the achievement to be com: 


orated. 


Kentucky is the oldest commonwealth west of the Alleghanies 
Louisville, its metropolis, has been for well-nigh a century and a h 
important center of culture and of commerce. By reason of loc 
differenee and lack of response to Colonel Durrett’s overtures a ge 
tion ago, the fine historical library which he offered as a free gift to tl 
public, conditioned only upon its proper housing and administration 
permitted to depart from the city and the state. Now the import 
private library of Mr. R. C. Ballard Thruston, together with a fu 
$50,000 to endow it, has been offered as a free gift to the Filson ¢ 
provided the latter shall procure a home of its own in which to house 
eollectior In view of our interest in all Mississippi Valley history, it 


perhaps permissible for this Review to express editorially the hope t 
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the citizens of Louisville and of Kentucky may not permit the present 
opportunity of developing their historical garden to pass away unim- 
proved. In comparison with the wealth of the community, the sum 
sought for the proposed building ($100,000) is insignificant. ‘‘ History 
is the greatest advertising medium that the world has ever invented,’’ 
observes Young E. Allison in the descriptive booklet which the Filson 
Club has printed. A city with such a past and such a future as Louis- 
ville possesses cannot afford to ignore the historical aspect of its life. 
Its business men will be less far-sighted than we have been led to think 
if they permit the challenge to their civie pride, which Mr. Thruston 
has issued, to go unanswered. 


David Kennison was a soldier of the Revolution and of the War of 
1812, who died in Chicago on February 24, 1852, at the reputed age of 
116 years. Most of the statements concerning his earlier career are, nat- 
urally, of somewhat doubtful validity, but there is no room for doubting 
that some time prior to his death he was an exhibit in the Chicago 
Museum and that the occasion of his demise was made the excuse, by the 
budding metropolis, for indulging in a grand eivie celebration. The 
passage of time works curious changes, and the Revolutionary veteran 
has been undergoing an experience as remarkable as any he was himself 
wont to relate in later life. In the Chicago Daily Tribune of December 
§, 1926, is pictured a group of actors depositing an enormous wreath on 
Kennison’s monument in Lincoln Park, and the departed veteran is 
headlined as ‘‘first Chicago vaudeville manager.’’ Scrutiny of the ac 
companying text discloses merely that the actors were celebrating the 
centennial of the opening of the first variety show in New York. Thus 
easily is newspaper history produced for the delectation of the multitude. 
Between the status of ‘‘first Chicago vaudeville manager’’ and that of 
humble exhibit in the old-time city museum, exists a considerable differ- 
ence. It may be added in this connection that when Kennison entered 
the museum he published a card to the public pathetically explaining 
that he did so because driven by lack of other resources wherewith to 
supply the necessities of life. 


In the June, 1926, issue of this Review we submitted a brief comment 
upon certain inaccuracies in the inscription upon a bronze marker, placed 
in Mitchell Park, Milwaukee, to commemorate the site of the supposed 
‘‘first house,’’ built by the ‘‘first permanent fur trader’’ at that place. 
The comment was reprinted in the September issue of The Wisconsin 
Magazine of History, and when it came to the attention of The Old Set- 
tlers’ Club of Milwaukee, that organization delegated Mr. K. K. Kennan, 
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a fellow member, to prepare a paper refuting our criticism and dem 
strating the accuracy of the inscription. Mr. Kennan performed 
task in a paper read before the Club on the evening of December 6, 19 
and subsequently printed in a pamphlet of fourteen pages witl 
title Jacques Vieau and his House. Although Mr. Kennan labors 
jantly to demonstrate the accuracy of the statements that Jacques \ 
was Milwaukee’s first permanent fur trader and that he built the 
house in Milwaukee in 1795, in our humble opinion he signally fails 1 
do so; the question who was Milwaukee’s first trader, resident, and h: 


builder still awaits elucidation. 


Readers of this Review are in need of no information concerning t 
character of Professor Fred A. Shannon’s studies in the organizat 
and conduct of the Union Army during the Civil War. A cireular fr 
the Arthur H. Clark Company of Cleveland announces that, subject 
the receipt of 500 subscriptions, Professor Shannon’s entire study w 
published by that company in two volumes at the price of $15. T! 
work is indispensable to all students of the Civil War period of Amer 
ean history; moreover it sheds highly important light upon the vit 
contemporary problem of national preparedness. We venture to 
press the hope that Professor Shannon’s work will not be suffered 
to remain unpublished. Meanwhile, we present, in the current issu 


this Review, another sample of its quality. 


The publication of the first issue of this Review, in June, 1914, was 
viewed with considerable alarm by many historical workers who wer 
either unconvinced of the possibility of finding adequate support for s 
a publication, or were fearful of various and varied evils which its estab 
lishment might work upon certain older historical agencies. Their for 
bodings seemed justified when a few weeks later the nations of Europ¢ 
rushed to arms and the entire circle of the earth was beset with discord 
and slaughter. The Review outrode the turmoil, however, even though 
certain ancient monarchies did not, and the demonstration of success! 
service which it afforded undoubtedly influenced to some extent 
launching of the numerous state and regional historical periodicals whi 
constitutes the most striking historical development of the last dozer 
years in the Mississippi Valley. Relying upon memory alone, we can 
count twenty historical periodicals now being published in this region 
All but two are quarterlies; all but five or six have come into existen 
since this Review was established. Two new ones made their appear 
ance in October. 1926: one, T he Historical Quarterly, issued under the 


ti 


joint auspices of the University of Louisville and the Filson Club; the 
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other, the North Dakota Historical Quarterly, published by the State 
Historical Society of North Dakota. Professor R. 8S. Cotterill, a member 
f our own editorial board, is managing editor of The Historical Quar- 
,, and Professor O. G. Libby, likewise a member of the board of edi- 
rs of this Review, is editor of the North Dakota Historical Quarterly. 
Both publications start out with attractive initial issues; the promoters 
of both are to be congratulated upon the contribution they are making to 
the cultivation of the field of Mississippi Valley history. 


A unique undertaking in the field of historical investigation finds its 
first eonerete expression in the Lincoln Centennial Association’s recently 
published booklet, Lincoln in the Year 1858. The booklet is arranged 
somewhat like the usual printed diary forms, having an appropriate 
space for each day in the year, so arranged as to devote one full page to 
each of the fifty-two weeks. In each space, the whereabouts and doings 
of Lincoln for the day in question are succinctly recorded, in so far as 
the Association has been able to find the requisite data. Needless to say, 
many of the spaces are blank, including one stretch of over six weeks 

February 26 to April 12). The Association invites the codperation of 
Lineoln students to the end of filling these, and it announces the present 
offering as merely the first of a projected series which shall cover in like 
fashion the activities of Lincoln for other years of his career. The light 
shed by such a record, when once it approximates completion, should 
prove of much assistance to Lincoln biographers and to students in gen- 
eral of the period to which he belongs. 


An Illinois Day meeting was held by the Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety in Springfield on December 3, 1926. Professor E. B. Greene of 
Columbia University offered a memorial to Mrs. Jessie Palmer Weber, 
whose life was so completely identified with that of the Society. The 
principhl address of the session was by Professor James A. James on the 
subject, ‘‘The Significance of the Sesquicentennial Celebration of the 
American Revolution West of the Alleghany Mountains.’’ 


The Missouri Historical Society has recently received a group of pa- 
pers originating with Montgomery Blair, Frank P. Blair, and Frank P. 
Blair Jr., covering the years 1833-89. Other interesting acquisitions 
include a journal of a trip to California, May 9-August 10, 1850, and a 
diary kept in St. Louis by Joseph J. Mersman from Nov. 10, 1847, to 
March 20, 1855. All of these papers constitute a portion of the John H. 
Cundlach Collection. ’ 

A still more important acquisition of the same Society is a large col- 
lection of papers formerly owned by Pierre Chouteau Jr., and dealing 
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largely with the American Fur Company. Ineluded are 23 


J a 


books and ledgers, 45 maps, and some 1300 individual manuscript 


Judge E. S. Ricker, in recent years a resident of Grand Jun 
Colorado, devoted the last quarter century of his life to the task of 
lecting material to be used in preparing a history of the warfare bet 
the red men and the whites for the control of the region lying west 
of the Missouri River. In May, 1926, Judge Ricker died with th 
of writing his proposed history still untouched. His collection of 
books, photographs, and other data has been presented by his fam 
the Nebraska State Historical Society. It includes ‘‘ hundreds’? of 
photographs of Indians and frontiersmen, over two hundred note! 
filled with records of personal interviews, extensive copies from the 
ernment archives in Washington, and much additional material o! 
dred nature. In bulk it is the largest manuscript collection e 
quired by the Nebraska Historieal Society. It will prove a further 
to future students in the field Judge Ricker had marked out that h 


manship was remarkably clear, being ‘‘as easily read as print.’’ 


Another recent acquisition by the Nebraska State Historical S$ 
consists of several boxes of newspaper clippings, photographs, 
books, and other literary material pertaining to the public car 
William J. Bryan, the gift of his widow. The announcement 
received contains no indication as to what disposition has been m 
Mr. Bryan’s personal manuscripts, or whether, indeed, he left an; 
behind him. We understand that the widow of President Har 
before her death, purposely destroyed the bulk of his private p 
The careers of such men as Mr. Bryan and President Harding art 
less concern and interest to the nation in general than to their imm« 
relatives, and the hope may be expressed that the papers of Mr. b: 
will find a different destiny than that which is reported to hav 
taken those left by President Harding. 


The January, 1927, issue of The Iowa Journal of History and P 
marks the beginning of Volume XXV of this publication. Si 
founding almost a quarter of a century ago, it has been edited « 
uously by Dr. Benjamin F. Shambaugh, Superintendent of the 5 
Historical Society of Iowa. 


The January number of the Palimpsest, issued by the same Societ 
wholly devoted to sketches dealing with the theme ‘‘the pioneer in | 


The number was planned to serve as the basis for programs by the | 


Federation of Women’s Clubs, the high schools, and other organizat 
during Iowa History Week in April. 
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Irving B. Richman, whose historical reputation is widespread, is 
putting the finishing touches upon an historical interpretation of Lowa, 
which will be issued, upon completion, by the State Historical Society. 
Another forthcoming publication by the Society is a biography of Leon- 
rd F. Parker, for a lifetime professor at the University of lowa and at 
Grinnell College. The manuscript has recently been completed by J. A. 
Swisher, research assistant on the staff of the State Historical Society. 


In October, 1926, the Minnesota Historical Society distributed Volume 
Il of Dr. William W. Folwell’s history of Minnesota, bringing the nar- 
rative from the close of the Civil War down to the present time. Edi- 
torial work on the concluding volume (IV), which will be devoted to 
liseussions of certain special topics not treated in the main narrative 
e.g., the development of education) is now under way. 

Superintendent Solon J. Buck resumed direction of the work of the 
Society on October 1, 1926, and resumed his duties at the University of 
Minnesota at the beginning of 1927. Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, who had 
served as acting-superintendent of the Society during Dr. Buck’s con- 

et of the endowment campaign for the American Historical Associa- 
tion, has resumed his position of assistant superintendent of the Histori- 
cal Society and also his teaching duties at Hamline University. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has published a biographical 
volume on the career of William Penn Lyon, who for twenty years 

1874-94) was justice and chief justice of the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin. The biography was written by Judge Lyon’s daughter, Mrs. 
Clara Lyon Hayes. 

In course of publication by the same Society is a volume called Phar- 
macopeu Augustana, being a reprint of a rare sixteenth-century phar- 
maceutical volume. The original pages are being reproduced in fac- 
simile, and an historical introduction is supplied by Dr. Edward Krem- 
ers of the University of Wisconsin. 

A recent addition to the Society’s collections is a group of fifty orig 
inal drawings executed on the route to California in 1849. The artist 
has not been identified but he is known to have been someone connected 
with the Mounted Rifle Regiment, which was then on its way to the 

: mouth of the Columbia River. 

Superintendent Joseph Schafer of the Society has written a biography 

of Prince Lucien Campbell, formerly president of the University of Ore- 


Y) 


gon. The book was issued in October, 1926, by the University Press, in 


connection with the celebration of the semi-centennial of the University’s 
founding. 
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Harry E. Cole, president of the Society, is preparing for publicat 
volume on the pioneer taverns of Wisconsin. Mr. Cole has been eng 
for several years upon the work of collecting material for the volum 


That the affections of Norwegian-Americans center naturally 
history would seem to be indicated by the monthly programs of Ye¢dr 
a flourishing social and literary club of Norwegian residents of Ma 
Wisconsin, for the period October, 1926-May, 1927. Most of the 


literary programs, which were arranged by Professor Julius Ols 
the department of Scandinavian languages at the University of 
consin, are devoted to historical themes; and the list of monthly spe 
includes Charles E. Brown, Curator of the State Historical Mus 
Drs. Schafer and Kellogg of the State Historical Society staff, Dr. Kn 
lund of the history faculty of the University, and Dr. 8. A. Barrett 
the Milwaukee Municipal Museum. Not every local literary club 
Mississippi Valley can command such a wealth of able speakers ; 
but the year’s program of Ygdrasil is at least suggestive of the pos 
ties along historical lines of study which in greater or lesser degre 


available to most organizations animated by a serious cultural pur 


A meeting of the Wisconsin Museums Conference was held in Milwa 
kee, November 15-16, 1926. Some fifty delegates were in attend 
representing museums in Minnesota, Illinois, lowa, and Michigan as 
as those of Wisconsin. Numerous papers were read, and the name of 1 
organization was changed to the Mid-West Museums Conference. 

S. A. Barrett of Milwaukee was elected president of the assoc 
Willoughby M. Babcock Jr., of St. Paul, vice-president, and Ral) 
Buckstaff of Oshkosh, secretary-treasurer. 


Charles E. Brown, secretary of the Wisconsin Archeological S« 
is the author of two publications recently issued by the Society: on 
scribes the Indian history and remains of the Rock Lake vicinity in J 
ferson County ; the other, those of the Delavan Lake region in Walwort 
County. 


A three-day joint convention of the Wisconsin Archeological S 
the Wisconsin Academy of Arts and Sciences, and the Mid-West M 
ums Conference will be held in Madison in April, 1927. In additi 
members of the organizations, invitations to attend the conferen 
being sent to several hundred other persons who have display: 
active interest in some phase of the work to which the three groups 
devoted. 


Dr. Ludwig Riess, professor of history at the University of Ber 
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serving as exchange professor of history at Wittenberg College during 
the current academic year. In return, Dr. F. K. Kruger, professor of po- 
litical science at Wittenberg, is serving as exchange professor at the 
University of Gottingen. Dr. Riess is well known through his studies 
of the English Parliament during the Middle Ages and his Universal 
History, besides other publications. He is the author of a noteworthy 
article in the July (1926) number of the English Historical Review, en- 
titled ‘‘The Re-issue of Henry I’s Coronation Charter.”’ 


On February 6, 1926, a round table conference in Latin-American 
Affairs was held at De Pauw University under the guidance of Profes- 
sor William W. Sweet, head of the department of history. A 54-page 
report of the Proceedings of the Conference has now been issued as a 
special number of the De Pauw University Bulletin. 


Mr. Amos A. Ettinger, whose address is Brasenose College, Oxford, 
England, is engaged upon a life of Pierre Soulé, and will be grateful for 
any information pertaining to the prosecution of his research which any 
reader to whose notice this item comes, may be able to afford him. 


Professor Isaac J. Cox of Northwestern University, who returned in 
September, 1926, from a six months’ sojourn in Chile, is engaged in 
writing a treatise on the constitutional development of that nation. The 
treatment will be sufficiently comprehensive in scope as to include al- 
most all phases of human activity, particularly in the more recent past. 
The manuscript will be published, upon completion, by the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. 


Lawrence Hurst, for several years head of the department of history 
at Stout Institute in Menomonie, Wisconsin, is serving as acting-head of 
the department of social science at the Ball Teachers’ College in Muncie, 
Indiana. Professor Robert R. La Follette, whose place Mr. Hurst is 
filling, is spending the year at Harvard University. 


Professor William O. Lynch of Indiana University and of the editorial 
board of this Review, will teach at the University of Alabama during 
the coming summer vacation. 

Ruth Stephens, hitherto a graduate student at Indiana University and 
an instructor in the correspondence division, has been appointed instruc- 
tor in history at the University of Tennessee. 

Professor James F. Willard of the University of Colorado will teach 
at Cornell University during the coming summer. Professor Colin B. 
Goodykoontz of the same university will spend the year 1927-28 on sab- 
batical leave in the eastern states and in Europe. 
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Our Own WuHo’s WHO 


Fred A. Shannon (‘‘The Life of the Common Soldier in the Un 
Army, 1861-1865’’) is professor of history at the Kansas Agricultur 
College in Manhattan. To previous issues of this REVIEW he has 


tributed monographs on ‘‘State Rights and the Union Army’”’ 
1925), and ‘*The Mercenary Factor in the Creation of the Union Arm 
(March, 1926 


Fremont P. Wirth (‘‘The Operation of the Land Laws in the Mim 
sota Iron District’’) is professor of the teaching of history at the Georg 
Peabody College for Teachers, in Nashville. 


Beverley W. Bond Jr. (‘‘ William Henry Harrison in the War 
1812°’) is professor of history at the University of Cincinnati, and 
member of the board of editors of this Review. 


Erik McKinley Eriksson (‘‘The Federal Civil Service Under Pres 


dent Jackson’’) is professor of history at Coe College, in Cedar Rapids 


William E. Connelley (‘‘A Visit to Kansas in 1857’’) is secretary 


the Kansas Historical Society and a member of the board of editors o! 


this Review. 


Donald L. MeMurry is professor of history and head of the departm 
at Lafayette College. To the December, 1926, issue of this Review 
contributed a monograph on ‘‘The Bureau of Pensions During the A 
ministration of President Harrison.’’ 


REVIEWERS OF Books 


l’erdinand Schevill is professor of modern history in the Universit 
of Chicago. E. M. Violette is professor of history at Louisiana St 
University and a member of the board of editors of this Review. Laur 
ence M. Larson is professor of history and chairman of the hist 
department at the University of Illinois. William T. Morgan is pr 
fessor of English history in Indiana University. Lawrence J. B 
pee is secretary of the International Joint Commission at Ott 
Beverley W. Bond Jr. is professor of history and head of the depar 
ment at the University of Cincinnati, and a member of the board 
editors of this Review. Rodney L. Mott is a member of the Polit 
Science faculty in the University of Chicago. Walter Prichard is 


f 


member of the history department of Louisiana State University. Jo 


Viles is professor of history and head of the department at the Unive! 


sity of Missouri. CC. 8S. Boucher is professor of American history in 1 
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niversity of Chicago. M. M. Quaife is secretary and editor of the Bur 
Historical Collection, and managing editor of this Review. Reginald 
(, MeGrane is professor of history and head of the department of history 
the Colleges of Commerce and Applied arts, University of Cincinnat 
gustus H. Shearer is librarian of the Grosvenor Library at Buffalo 
| a member of the board of editors of this Rev: 
rofessor of history and assistant dean in the College of the City of D 


E. M. Coulter is professor of American history in the Universit 
Georgia and managing editor 


4 


VW 


WwW. Joseph P. Sela n 


of the Georgia Historical Quarte? 
label C. Weaks is a member of the staff of the department of America 

ory in the New York Publie Library. Theodore Calvin Pease is edi 
>of the Collections of the Illinois Historical Library and protessor ol 
story in the University of Illinois. John D. Hicks is | 
ry and chairman of the 


fe 


rrote ssor ¢ { } 
department in the Univer 


sity of Nebr: 
‘eorge Williams Brown is a member of the history 


department of th 
niversity of Toronto. James B. Hedges is associate professor of | 
ry in Clark University. Margueri 


rite Jenison iS ass 


ections of the Illinois Historical Library. 
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CATALOGUES ISSUED 
EE. R. ROBINSON 


410 RIVER STREET TROY, NEW YORK 





The Life and Papers of Frederick Bates, Edited 
by Thomas Maitland Marshall, Ph.D., 2vols., $10.00 


Frederiek Bates was Secretary of Louisiana Territory, 1807-1812, and for a 
large part of that period was Acting-Governor. He was Secretary of Missouri 
Territory, 1812-1820, and the Second Governor of the State of Missouri. 


These volumes are of especial value to those who are interested in the study 
of the significance of the frontier in American History, and furnish an intimate 
picture of political and social conditions in Missouri. 

The Missouri Compromises and Presidential Politics, 
1820-1825, from the letters of William Plumer, Junior. Edited 
by Everett Somerville Brown, Ph.D., $3.00 


Publications of the Missouri Historical Society 
Jefferson Memorial St. Louis, Missouri 
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MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE 


Mississippi Valley Historical Association 


may be had by making application to the Secretary and by 
payment of the annual dues provided by the Constitution. 
All members will receive the Review issued quarterly. 
Dues: Library membership, $5 annually; Sustaining mem- 
bership, $5 annually; Life membership, $100. 
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Appreciative Customers 





The joy of doing good work is suth- 
cient reward for the pains of doing it. 
But there is an added satisfaction 
when good work is appreciated. A 
friend of one of our customers writes 
from Baltimore: 

“You have somehow secured the only 


remaining printer in Christendom who 
understands his business.” 


Another customer writes from Kansas 
City : 
“7 want to congratulate you on the ap- 
rance of this work, as it is one of the 
finest things of the kind I have seen. The 
press work is quite perfect and I am very 
much pleased with the whole thing.” 
We will be glad to give you the same 
careful service. Write us of your 
printing needs. No order too small, 
none too large. 
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